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Read *‘The Store Library"’ on Page 69 
















The Labor Day 
Parade of 


Satisfied 
Users 


A Labor Day Pa- 
_radeof Bermico Users 
would have no end 
—they would keep 
on coming endlessly 
and the ranks would 
be continually aug- 
mented. 


How many of 
them come to your 
store? Do yow give 
them the chance to 
buy it of you? Stock 
up and be prepared to 
fill their orders. 











PORTLAND, MAINE 
e N.Y. Office: Woolworth Bidg. 
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Dealers’ Profits 
Spread 


under the influence of the 
large sales of Mosler Vesu- 


vius Spark Plugs. 


High speed, energetic ignition and 
greater power have made them the 
plug with thousands of users. 


The demand for them is growing 
constantly. 


Spark Plug Users are finding out that 
Vesuvius Plugs have a special stone 
insulation which is indestructible—that 
they can be easily taken apart and fe- 
assembled absolutely gas-tight—that 
they are guaranteed forever as to work- 
manship ‘and material. Users are go- 
ing to the storés-who handle Mosler's 
Vesuvius Spark Plugs. 


They buy and become satisfied users. 


Why don't you take advantage of 
this demand? 

A small stock of Moslers will start 
things your way. 


Write or ask your jobber today for 
the Mosler proposition, or direct to the 
factory if he does not supply you. 


Send for Introductory Offer “A.” 


A.R. Mosler & Co. 


New York, N. Y. 
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—‘‘and besides they have 
many labor saving features’ 


Not only are these National Ornamental Butts handsome and distinctive in 
appearance, appealing to the most fastidious house owner, but they have many 
labor saving features that appeal to contractors. Features that make con- 
tractors displace old style or common butts for them after a trial. 










































































































































































A few of these points are as follows: carpenters can hang twice as many 
doors in the same length of time as it would take to hang with old style butts, 
National Ornamental Butts simplify the hanging of doors so that a first class A 
mechanic is not absolutely necessary for this job, as heretofore. Also 


National Ornamental Butts 


are all packed with screws and are made in any finish desired. 




















































































































































































































Another advantage is: the screws in National Ornamental Butts will sustain 
greater weight than screws in the same size common butts. The screws in Orna- 
——__— mental Butts are subjected to a shearing strain not a drawing strain like the 
screws in the common butts. 

































































Then, too, we pack them in convenient packages that permit the making of 
quick, satisfactory sales. Your clerk and your customer will appreciate this. We 
have a special booklet called “Ornamental Ideas’’ which explains in detail the many 
neg ahaa of Ornamental Butts—and it will pay you to send for a copy immedi- 
ately. 


National Mfg. Co. 


SPtemeuwt NG, ILL. 
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’ THE STORE 
LIBRARY 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 








From left to right: “Hardware Advertising for the Retailer,” a hundred and eighty pages of advertising 


inspiration. This book is practical from cover to cover. 


Its illustrations are from advertisements that have 


pulled business for the readers of HARDWARE AGE. “Ladds’ Discount Book” enables you to figure the most com- 


plex discounts like lightning. The timesaver of the age. 


“How to Sell Hardware,” a splendidly illustrated book 


of over 400 pages filled with ideas from the most progressive hardware stores in the world 


DITOR’S NOTE—tThe author of this article 
K has touched a vital point when he has laid 
stress upon the importance of a business 
library in the hardware store. The books illustrat- 
ing this story are strongly recommended as a good 
start in the right direction. 

You perhaps are the one merchant in a hundred 
who appreciates the value of business literature 
and spends more or less money every year to add to 
his collection of business books. 

You may realize the advantage of having at hand 
the collected ideas of other men who have made a 
study of the work of managing a store and yet it is 
likely that you do not regard the business literature 
that you have in the light of a library. 

Perhaps nothing is gained by calling your col- 
lection of books a library, and yet I believe it does 
give added importance to it to allow it that dignity. 
And more than that, if you habitually consider your 
business literature in that concrete way, you will 
be more likely to give it the care and the attention 
it deserves. 

A miscellaneous aggregation of books scattered 
here and there around the store will fail to attract 
the attention the books deserve either as individuals 
or as a class. It is left for each book to make its 
own appeal alone and probably each book will be 
lost to sight much of the time because there is no 
place where it belongs. 

The lawyer, the preacher, the doctor, each has 
his library which is nothing more than a business 
library, built up for the benefit of his profession. 
He has a place for his books and he keeps them there 
in good order so that he can find what he wants 
when he wants it. Failure to arrange his books in 
orderly manner renders his library of little value or 
perhaps worthless in the emergency. Proper ar- 
rangement gives the books 50 per cent. more value 
for actual use, and the collection of the books into 


the physical form of a library gives them a further 
value for the effect they produce on the mind of the 
visitor and for the influence they possess over the 
mind of the owner. 

The same rules that apply to the professional 
man’s business library apply similarly to your store 
library. The main difference between your library 
and the doctor’s is in the number of volumes. For 
you to think you can achieve perfection in business 
ability merely by adding to your stock of knowledge 
those facts and ideas you pick up in your own ex- 
perience is the same as for a doctor to think he can 
develop fast enough through his own observations 
and discoveries to keep pace with the medical de- 
velopment of the day. 

If we are going to get anywhere near the top in 
any line of endeavor, professional or mercantile, 
we must profit by what other men have done. We 
must make use of the brains of other people. Our 
own experiences are valuable to us and they teach 
us much, but they are limited. We appreciate this 
as soon as we begin to investigate the experiences 
of others. 

In every store there ought to be a growing col- 
lection of business books and these books ought to 
be kept in a suitable case or set of shelves where 
they will be easily reached by anyone connected with 
the store. If the store is so small that the work is 
all done by the proprietor himself or with the as- 
sistance of one clerk, this little library is none the 
less important; perhaps I should say it is all the 
more important. If the store is large and employes 
are many, the library ought to be correspondingly 
large and perhaps divided or duplicated so that 
separate departments or rooms or floors will each 
have a library. 

Whatever the store, whatever the selling and 
managing conditions, there ought to be good busi- 
ness literature kept within reach of the-employes— 
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From left to right: 


Advertising,” 


“Hardware Store Business Methods,” 
and methods in practice in leading American hardware stores; 
store manager ; perplexing problems of management met and solved; 
two popular books on advertising that have stood the test of time; 


a business builder’s book filled with iilustrations 
“Store Management Complete,” a book for the 
“Hardware Advertising” and “Retail 
“Hardware Window Dress- 


ing,’ a standard work. This book is filled with scores of splendid display illustrations which can be copied or 
readily fitted to your needs 


and of the. employer. The employes will be bene- 
- fited by reading such books and it will pay them to 
take ah interest in that kind of reading, but the 
manager must read. He cannot succeed in any 
large degree without reading. 


In the small store there are times every dape 
when the clerk and his employer have time to spare. 
for a little reading. It may be during a slack hour. 
of trade or it may be during the dinner or supper’ 


hour. It may be at odd moments behind the coun- 
ter. One cannot keep keyed up to a keen search for 
work all the time. When you let down, instead of 
merely loafing, read something out of the store 
library. If aman wants to get ahead he can do it 
through business books. If he does not want to 
get ahead—well, he will not be reading this. 

The selling positions in stores are filled to too 
large an extent with people who are simply waiting 
and hanging on. They are living from week to 
week with nothing more than a vague hope that 
some time, somehow luck will come their way. As 
a matter of fact, they give almost no thought to 
what they are going to do or become. It is perhaps 
the fault of the employer that the clerks are not re- 
minded of the fact that they have in their own 
hands the making of their future and that one thing 
that will do more than almost anything else to de- 
velop their power and ability is reading good busi- 
ness literature. 

It is not necessary to have even a “Five-foot” 
shelf of business books. A _ five-book business 
library will make a starter for the small store and 
a dozen well-chosen books will make an assortment 
that will cover a very good business education for 
the average merchant or salesman. If the force is 
large enough so that a dozen books will not suffice, 
the dozen may be duplicated. Naturally, it is wise 
to add to the collection such new and desirable books 
as are published from time to time. 

The method by which the average merchant buys 
books is to order grudgingly when a letter or circu- 
lar comes along, so forceful in character as to 
compel his attention. He buys only when forced 
to do so. What he should do is to keep his eyes 
open all the time watching for a new book suitable 
to add to his library, one that will help him and his 
force. A new business book means new opportuni- 
ties for the reader. He should be looking for op- 
portunity instead of sitting back waiting for oppor- 
tunity to find him. 

There are certain rudimentary lines that all mer- 
chants and employes need to study; advertising, 
window trimming, salesmanship, management, dis- 
play of goods, origin. and manufacture of goods. 
These and the other principle featurese of success- 


ful merchandising are divided and subdivided in 
the many excellent books written by a score of well- 
qualified mercantile experts and no one can read this 
matter without being made more efficient and worth 
more salary. 

The editor of any good trade paper or business 
magazine will advise a subscriber at any time in 
regard to the books that are best for him to buy for 
use in a store library. In fact, practically all busi- 
ness books can be bought from the publishers of a 
trade paper. If you know of a book you want and 
know its price, send the money to the trade paper 
and you will get the book without any trouble. 

My advice to the merchant who has never even 
made a start toward developing a business library 
is to ask his trade paper editor to name for him the 
ten best books for him to buy. 

While it is important to buy the books, it is more 
important to get them read. That his clerks are the 
only ones to do the reading should not be the atti- 
tude of the employer. The boss himself needs de- 
velopment as much as the younger men. The mer- 


chant can no more stand still than can the employe. 


We are all on our way up or down. The question as 
to which can be very nearly answered by noting 
whether we are or are not readers oi business litera- 
ture. 

There ought to be a willingness to read business 
literature and this willingness ought to amount 
even to anxiety. We ought all to be anxious to get 
ahead and anxious to find means of doing so. The 
key to success is knowledge. Some knowledge we 
can get by our own experience, but more we can 
get from books. The book route to success is so 
much easier than the haphazard, pick-it-up-as-you- 
go-along-way that it ought to be the only way. 

This store library ought to be a circulating 
library to the extent that every one in the store 
shall be allowed to take any book home to read it. 
Employes ought to be encouraged to do such read- 
ing outside. They ought to be shown its great ad- 
vantage to them. When the average employe is 
asked by the manager to do anything like that, his 
first thought is likely to be that he is being crowded 
into extra effort. His first thought ought to be that 
he is being shown the way to make good, to develop 
into something more than a mere clerk. 

It is possible to devyise-a study course based-on 
the store library, by means of which those who take 
an interest in the reading may be given examina- 
tion papers based on the books read. Employes 
may not take kindly to this and it is probably not 
good policy to make it compulsory, but it ought to 
be obvious to every employe worth having that the 
greater benefit in such things comes to the man who 
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does the studying rather than to his employer. 

A simple little plan which will have a tendency to 
develop interest in the store library as a reading 
course is to arrange a point system by which on a 
blackboard made for the purpose each employe is 
listed with points opposite the name, indicating the 
number of books read. If the books are all of about 
the same size, each book might represent five points 
and a total kept posted on the board representing 
the number of books read. This would act as a 
stimulus by making public to the rest of the force 
what each one had read. It might even be feasible 
to offer a prize or a premium in the form of a new 
book to be given to each one on having read all the 
books in the library. A monthly meeting for the 
discussion of the contents of the book would have a 
tendency to keep any employe from claiming to 
have read a book not actually read. 

A most important feature of the store library 
should be the trade papers. It is not enough to 
read business books. There is much in the current 
trade press that.never appears in a book, and in ad- 
dition there is the news of the trade that will keep a 
a salesman up to date, informed on what is new in 
goods or in methods and prices. 

Some employes take the position that it is not 
their business to keep themselves informed, that 
they are merely clerks and all they have to do is 
to sell goods, the goods that are put on the shelves 
behind them. This may be theoretically correct, 
but when it comes time to raise wages, or when it 
comes time to choose which employes shall be kept 
while others are discharged, the fortunate ones are 
those who have tried to see how much they could 
learn about the business rather than how little. 
And when another merchant wants to secure some- 
one for a place as manager, or when the clerk’s 
employer wants to advance a man, the one recom- 
mended is certain to be he who has studied the 
trade papers and informed himself of trade con- 
ditions. 

It is not enough to take one trade paper and 
keep it on file. There ought to be papers taken 
representing every line of goods carried, when there 
is a special paper for the line. The trade paper is 
today so essential a part of the mercantile develop- 
ment of its readers that it is almost conservative to 
say that a business man will succeed in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of attention he gives those 
papers. 
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STANDARD LIST 
ano DIRECTORY oF 
MANUFACTURERS 


At the left, “Standard List and Directory of Manufac- 
turers,” a loose leaf directory of hardware manu- 
facturers and all standard hardware lists. For con- 
densed information it has no equal. It is kept up to 
date all the time. At the right, “Hardware Window 
Dressing,” a book that has guided hundreds of hardware 
window trimmers to greater efficiency. The illus- 
trations are large and the descriptions clear cut and 
concise 


The trade papers ought to be an important part 
of the store library and taken in sufficient numbers 
so the employes may have an opportunity to read 
them, either in the store or by taking home copies. 
Many merchants have subscriptions sent right to 
their employes’ homes, and the — 
expense which might at first 


glance seem extravagant is in { sHow ¢ ARD| 
reality insignificant in contrast | WRITING | 


with the results obtained. Any 
employe who can thus be in- 
duced to read a trade paper will 
return the store a hundredfold 
on the cost of the subscription. 
Trade papers, like business books, 
make more efficient service and 4 complete text 
result in increased business. book which 


The store library will-be the ‘teach ee — 
biggest paying investment the niin: pT ote 
merchant ever made if he uses amples in_ this 
care and intelligence in the course are show 


choice of the literature and of ©2748 that can be 
used in your daily 


the methods for getting it read. work 








J. H. Sessions & Son Appoint 
New York Agent 


H. SESSIONS & SON, Bristol, Conn., have 
* appointed Surpless, Dunn & Co., 74-76 Mur- 
ray street, New York City, and 34 North Clinton 
street, Chicago, direct sales representative for their 
line of light steel washers, standard washers and 
felloe plates. The light washers made by this 
house are particularly well known in the carriage 
hardware trade, and are also used for many other 
purposes; inquiries or orders may be sent either 
to the New York or Chicago offices of Surpless, 
Dunn & Co., or to the factory at Bristol. 


Salesmen of the Carpenter-Morton 
Co. Hold Convention 


_— annual convention of the traveling sales- 

men representing the Carpenter-Morton Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., was held at the Boston City 
Club. 

Salesmen representing nearly every state in the 
Union and Canada were present, and were after- 
ward afforded an opportunity to look over the 
company’s factory and executive offices. 

These men sell Campbell’s varnish stains, color- 
ite, and cow-ease, three specialties manufactured 
by the Carpenter-Morton Company. 
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MAKING PROFITS IN CUTLERY 


How to Select the Line—Advertising and Selling Suggestions 
By G. H. DIRHOLD 


HE American hardware dealer has often been 
said to be a philanthropist rather than in the 
ordinary sense a merchant or storekeeper for 

the reason that he gives better value for the money 
that is spent with him than is done in any other line 
of business. An investment of a dollar in his store 
will last longer, be more useful, do better work, give 
greater satisfaction, and receive a higher degree of 
appreciation than will a similar investment in any 
other article or class of goods that is manufactured. 
It is a fact that many 
times a barber. who has 
purchased a razor for 
a single dollar, will 
after years of use, be 
offered five or even ten 
dollars for it. 


History of Cutlery 


We are told the knife } 
and razor were in use 
among the Hebrews 
before the time of 
Abraham; and_ they 
were not unknown to 
the Egyptians. Like 
those _ subsequently 
used by the Romans, 
the blades were of 
bronze, and the handles 
of wood or stone. 

It is generally ad- 
mitted that the earliest 
specimen of English 
cutlery, of which. we 
have any authentic 
knowledge, is the 
“whittle,” the blade 
being of bar steel, and 
fastened in a handle of 
wood or cow’s horn. 
The “jack knife” followed, and was a slight im- 
provement upon the whittle, inasmuch as the blade 
was made to shut into a groove in the handle, and 
when open was supported by a-tang, not unlike 
the tang of a razor. 

The table knife and fork have a history ex- 
tending back far beyond that of the spring knife. 
In the days of Athelstane the Anglo Saxons used 
them, but they were undoubtedly luxuries and pos- 
sessed only by the few, and indeed continued to be 
so down to the early part of the eighteenth century. 
It was no uncommon circumstance for persons at- 
tending weddings and dinners, to provide them- 
selves with their own knives and forks, as mine 
host was not expected to have sufficient for the 
use of all. 


Maine the Cradle of American Cutlery Making 


The state of Maine was probably the birthplace 
and cradle of the manufacture of American table 





A well arranged newspaper advertisement of pocket 
cutlery 
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cutlery, the first effort being made at Saccarappa. 
An authority on table cutlery has this to say con- 
cerning its production: “In the market of the 
world there is no such great middle class as there 
is in the United States and for that reason there is 
specifically a demand for medium grade, well fin- 
ished goods in this country which does not exist in 
others, and which makes it possible to manufacture 
more largely of this class of table cutlery here than 
elsewhere. The amount of table cutlery imported is 
a mere trifle—possibly 
not more than 5 per 
cent. of the product of 
the country. The esti- 
mated value of the pro- 
duction of the various 
table cutlery manufac- 
turers of this country 
is $3,000,000.” 

The scissors and 
shears branch of the 
trade has afforded a 
much wider field for 
improvement, and it 
has been developed ae- 
cordingly. Like other 
articles of cutlery, its 
early history is left 
very much in doubt. 
A few specimens are 
| found among  collee- 
\ tions of old cutlery, 
somewhat rude in de- 
sign and rough in ex- 
ecution, though they 
embody the principle 
which has since been 
so successfully worked 
out in this country. 
American shear makers 
have set the pace for 
the world. They were the first to solve the problem 
of welding a high grade steel blade to an iron 
backing or soft casting made to fit the hand. This 
was the invention of Seth Boyden in 1826. Ameri- 
can shears are far superior to those made in foreign 
countries and are exported in great quantities. 

The antiquity of the razor is placed beyond all 
possible doubt. Probably the earliest reference to 
it is in the book of Numbers, where Moses is in- 
structed to inform the children of Israel that upon 
the head of the man who had taken the vow of a 
Nazarite, “no razor should come” during the days of 
his separation. Again in Judges, the Psalms, and 
other books of the Old Testament, reference is 
made to the same instrument. Occasionally on 
Egyptian sculptures a figure may be seen with a 
razor; and it is also alluded to in Homer. The 
Greeks and Romans shaved as a mark of civiliza- 
tion, and from their time it has never fallen entirely 
into disuse. There have been periods in history 
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when it has not been popular to shave, but the 
movement to cast the razor aside has passed away, 
and with the advent of the safety it has come into 
more general use than ever before. The English 
people are: just coming to appreciate the safety 
razor. Their desire for safety made them long 
adhere to the heavy types of slow locomotives, but 
it has taken more than their desire for safety to 
drive them to that “queer looking thing,’ the safety 
razor. 
Unlimited Demand 


Are you’ as a progressive hardware merchant 
making any money selling cutlery? Could you make 
more? If you are not making money handling cut- 
lery, why? The man who takes up a line of cutlery 
because it looks like a bunch of easy money and 
who is without the necessary knowledge or the in- 
tent to apply himself to master cutlery is going 
to fall down hard. There is plenty of room in the 
retail hardware business for good retail cutlery 
salesmen. A good cutlery man to me means a man 
who not only knows the difference between a Saber 
blade and a Wharncliffe blade, but who has the art 
of making the cutlery needs of his section look like 
a real demand. A good cutlery salesman can lead 
others in any retail business, and success in the cut- 
lery business is principally a matter of selling. 

There are thousands and thousands of people who 
need pocket knives—old style razors—safety razors. 
The smallest boy loves pocket knives; men never 
grow so old but what they are attracted by. an as- 
sortment of cutlery. It is innate with every per- 
son to desire to own a good knife; it is an insult 
to the intelligence of any one to try to sell them a 
poor knife. Do you want proof? Try this: Place 
three knives in your hand—say one retailing for 
$2, one for 75 cents and one for 25 cents—and 
calls any little boy between the ages of 8 and 12 
years, and holding out your hand, ask him to take 
one. Do you doubt that he will take the best? If 
that desire for the possession of a knife which is 
good exists in the child, how much more must we 
expect to find it in a matured man of experience. 
The matter of selling cutlery is 75 per cent. in 
showing and displaying attractive samples and 25 
per cent. in everything else combined. Selling cut- 
lery is not a matter of local territory; it is a per- 
sonal matter. Selling cutlery is largely habit—a 
very good and profitable habit to acquire. 


A Pocket Knife Suggestion 


Here is a suggestion that is likely to prove not 
only useful but will be well worth the trouble to 
try out and may do mech to increase sales, and 
therefore, add to the profits of the merchant who 
adopts and pushes it. 

It is difficult to understand why retail merchants 
do not utilize more than they do the immense busi- 
ness possibilities represented by the pocket knife. 
It is one of the few articles they can handle that are 
in universal demand. The appeal it makes is not 
confined to the adults, but extends with fascinating 
power to the juveniles. The first thing a boy wants 
when he gets a pocket is a knife to put in it, and the 
merchant who caters for this demand reaps his re- 
ward, for every purchaser becomes at once an ad- 
wertiser for the pocket knife shop. — 

I knew a business in a small town, the proprietor 
ef which made a specialty of pocket cutlery, and 
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particularly of a splendid “leading line” in the 
shape of boys’ fifty cent pocket knives. They 
were first-class value, and the sale of these knives 
alone brought him in a tidy penny, but on top of 
it he built up an excellent business in pocket knives 
of every description. One of his four windows was 
always devoted to these goods alone, and the enter- 
prise abundantly justified itself. His name was 
locally a synonym for reliable pocket knives, and his 
customers came for miles in order to get a knife of 
their favorite pattern. This trade was established 
and retained on the merits of one make only, and no 
other manufacturer’s goods would ever have stood 
the slightest chance in that shop, owing to the 
strength of the reputation which had grown up with 
the business. Given, then, an excellent article, 
pocket cutlery is a line which will pay handsomely 
for specializing. 


Demand for Safety Razors 


Suppose you ask the owner of a good safety razor 
—having been induced to buy and use one—would 
he. do without? And remember that thousands 
who are now needing safety razors but who may 
not know it will feel the same way when they own 
and use one. There are millions of old style razors 
in the country that ought to be replaced by safety 
razors. Suppose you educate young men in the dif- 
ference. Explain the convenience, utility and san- 
itary features of the safety over the old style—give 
the “reason why.” I believe there is room for con- 
siderable creative salesmanship in the profitable 
exploitation of safety razors. Getting right down 
to brass tacks, what right have you to expect a 
man to buy a safety razor? What is there about 
your safety razor to induce a man to use one? 
What feature is there in safety razors to get people 
to purchase them over the old style? Tell these 
things and tell them to the hundreds at your store 
door. 

Appealing to the Women 


Scissors and shears are immensely profitable and 
can be freely sold. It also gives you a splendid 
chance to interest the women of your locality and 
make them your friends. Let us assume for in- 
stance that you are handling a line of shears that 
have patent washers, etc., and a lock screw and nut 
to hold the shears firm and in place so the blades can 
never spread or vary in position. Now, when you 
sell a good pair of such shears to one of your best 
women customers, she likes it and finds it far 
superior to any other she ever tried, she goes out 
of her way and takes pleasure in confiding that fact 
to her neighbors and friends. This is a cutlery 
line that should prove a good seller the year round. 
Every woman in your community is a prospective 
customer for a sharp, workmanlike pair of shears, 
and it ought to be easy to sell people what they want 
and need, particularly if it is a line that averages 
about 60 per cent. profit and a good steady seller; 
an article which renders an every day service and 
which is therefore a constant advertisement for you 
and your business. 


Selling a Kitchen Knife 


You say that knife is 30 cents and this one is 50 
cents. Now, what is the difference? This, as you 
know, is a common question, and the clerk that 
hasn’t given kitchen knives a little thought will 
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answer “Qne is heavier than the other.’”’ But that’s 
no answer. The 50-cent one may be the heavier. 
Here’s about the answer you’ll give when you criti- 
cally examine your grades: “You'll notice, madam, 
that the handle of this knife is genuine Cocobola 
wood, imported from Cuba. This wood is used 
because of its superior non-absorbent qualities, its 
hardness and its beauty, which make it especially 
serviceable for kitchen use. Each handle is riveted 
to the blade with brass rivets, insuring a blade and 
handle that will not fall apart. The blade itself 
is of finer steel than one usually finds in cutlery 
of this kind. All the impurities are removed from 
the metal of which the blades are made and the steel 
given a series of heat treatments that make it 
strong and tough, yet flexible and without brittle- 
ness.” Will a talk something like that fail to bring 
20 cents more from the purse? And won’t the use 
of a knife like that in a kitchen be a good ad for 
you and your entire cutlery department? 


Selling Cutlery 


I heard a jobber’s special say the other day, 
“Cutlery is always sold, never bought.” And if we 
come to apply our every day experience we can 
nearly all say, with truth, that there is something 
in the statement. The art of selling cutlery does 
not receive the attention from the average dealer 
it deserves, and if the merchant is not on the alert 
he will have twelve months or more stock on hand 
when he only needed three. Cutlery is a line which 
should be judiciously pushed, first, last and all the 
time, and then some more. If you keep the right 
kind of cutlery that you can have no hesitation 
about guaranteeing, if you keep your assortment 
within reasonable limits and don’t overload, and, 
above all, if you place your cutlery department in 
the hands of a tactful, enterprising man, you should 
make a handsome turnover in the cutlery depart- 
ment alone. 

Advertising and Demand 


Advertising, demand and quality make satisfied 
cutlery customers. If you would succeed and pros- 
per, Mr. Hardware Merchant, don’t stock an unad- 
vertised, unguaranteed line of cutlery for which 
you must create and build up the market alone and 
unaided. Just think a minute. Stop and figure it 
out for yourself. Ask yourself if it had not been 
for advertising what would the safety razor trade 
amount to today? Here we have a shining example 
of what forceful, persistent publicity will accom- 
plish when backed up with an article of merit and 
real worth. I say advertising has successfully es- 
tablished safety razors in a way that otherwise in 
the ordinary course of business would have taken 
at least a quarter of a century. 

In selling cutlery you must first find your cus- 
tomer. In every line of business the seller looks for 
the buyer and tries his utmost to reach those who 
can afford to buy his wares. In this sense, modern 
advertising is nothing more than a “short cut” be- 
tween seller and buyer. Your customers know and 
read about advertised safety razors. The adver- 
tising has, therefore, done this much of the actual 
selling for you. Then it also lessens the introduc- 
tory work of the retail salesman, thus saving time 
and enabling him to make a greater number of 
sales. 

“You’re high on pearls,” said a man to the clerk 
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the other day. “I can buy a three-bladed pear! for 
25 cents less.” But the clerk knew his business and 
promptly showed him the quality of the knife he 
saw at the price he quoted. “Now, then,” said the 
clerk, “let us examine them both and I’ll show you 
there’s a quality difference of 50 cents instead of 
25 cents. This covering is genuine mother of pearl, 
obtained through the London markets from the 
Dutch East Indies and Australian fisheries, where 
the highest quality of pearl is found. Notice the 

















Antique cutlery, horn-handled carving set and elabo- 
rately hand-filed scissors, not now made or obtainable 


smooth, even, uniform texture of this pear] and the 
rough coarseness of the other. Now, then, examine 
the linings, the bolster, and the back spring of this 
knife, and then the other.” Result: “Thank you, 
sir, I’ll take your knife.” 

Let me repeat: People only need educating on 
your quality line of cutlery. To the majority, a 
pocket knife is a pocket knife, razors are razors, 
a shear’s a shear, a scissor a scissor. 


Investigate Your Field 


The hardware merchant who is keen for quality; 
the discerning buyer who recognizes merit when he 
sees it, who does not mistake price for quality; the 
merchant who gets at the facts, who doesn’t take 
the first smooth salesman’s “say-so” for it; first 
looks over his own local field and then determines 
by comparison and inquiry just what line of cutlery 
nearly fills his own local trade requirements, then 
stocks that particular line that he honestly believes 
will best meet his particular needs. Treat the 
stocking of cutlery just the same as you would any 
other specialty. This is, after all, the only safe 
way. But look up the concern back of your cutlery, 
its standing, reputation, size and business dealings 
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—that is the cutlery guarantee that makes you safe. 
Be sure the maker you patronize is thoroughly re- 
liable and that the line you are stocking is in no 
sense experimental. By a little inquiry you can 
readily learn what success they have had in the 
marketing of the cutlery offered for your purchase. 
The actual performance of the cutlery itself in the 
hands of the owners is one of the best guides to 
follow in your purchase. 


Window Displays 


I heard somewhere that he who buys a pocket 
knife buys a picture. What is really meant is that 
selection is made according to whether or not the 
knife pleases the eye; the test of its quality, the real 
test of satisfaction comes afterwards, and so the 
show window is a great factor in the profitable re- 
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tailing of cutlery. Numerous ways can be devised 
for attracting attention of passers-by—people who 
walk by your store daily can be interested in your 
cutlery display to a very marked degree. Let me 
say, in passing, that every article displayed in your 
cutlery window should bear a price ticket, which is 
printed, and not written by hand, so that the price 
is perfectly legible, a feature which every cutlery 
customer is bound to appreciate. 

Create a happy rivalry among the clerks, to see 
who can make the most attractive display. A small 
reward could be offered by the merchant each week 
stimulating the clerks to greater activity on cutlery. 
Another thing—the more your clerks study cutlery 
the more they will sell; the more they know about 
difference in quality the more quality cutlery they 
will sell—and that’s what builds business today. 





ANNUAL SALESMEN’S CONVENTION HELD BY 
F. E. MYERS & BRO. : 

















Salesmen of F. E. Myers & Bro., who attended the annual convention of the firm held at Ashland, Ohio 


FR E. MYERS & BRO., of Ashland, Ohio, recently 
¢ held their annual salesmen’s convention. The 
first session was held in the assembly and display 
room of the new Myers office building, and it was 
opened by F. E. Myers. Mr. Myers outlined the 
purpose of the convention, the direction which 
future discussions would take and summed up the 
results of the past year. He stated that the volume 
of business was steadily increasing. 

P. A. Myers followed F. E. Myers, talking more 
from the standpoint of the factory. He said that 
the company had erected a new building every year 
for the past five years, the last one of which was 
the new office building. P. A. Myers also spoke of 
the thorough methods of manufacture which char- 
acterize the Myers firm, explaining how the careful 
analyzing of materials had so raised the quality of 
the Myers products. 

The remainder of the week was occupied with dis- 
cussions on various subjects of interest by men in 
the different departments, who by experience were 
acquainted with their subjects. Talks were given 
as follows: Guy and Ed Myers on the factory and 


shop; Superintendents G. D. Myers and Dilman 
Leiter on territorial divisions and salesmanship; 


John C. Myers on advertising; F. B. Kellogg on 


credits; F. W. Ganyard on the entering and billing 
of orders. F. E. Harris had charge of the demon- 
strating of the construction of the various tools and 
he pointed out their talking points to the salesmen. 

The entire: staff of salesmen and the office force 
was entertained at luncheon on the lawn of F. E. 
Myers’ residence, where they are shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. The other evenings were 
spent in automobile rides over the city and in the 
vicinity. The following is a list of the men who 
attended the meetings: F. E. Harris, G. D. Myers, 
H. S. Palmer, F. W. Boren, Joe E. Bass, C. B. Dur- 
fee, John R. Wright, H. H. Homan, P. Metham, G. 
Morr, A. S. Moore, A. P. Church, E. F. Quidort, S. 
C. Davis, A. H. Sites, I. F. Gordon, A. C. Wells, Ed 
Mathias, L. S. Martin, E. E. Horn, R. K. Carruth- 
ers, B. L. McKinley, J. H. Doty, G. B. McKinley, J. 
W. Jolley, J. F. Morr, C. B. Sattler, G. A. Swartz, 
D. D. Armstrong, G. A. Reel, J. R. Darling, G. A. 
Gaymond, C. T. Fuller, J. M. Field, A. H. Tait and 
Ira Snyder. 


THE WILLIAMS & DALY COMPANY, of Boston, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 to 
manufacture screen devices, etc. The incorporators are 
G. P. Daly, V. F. Carl and F. J. Daly. 























THE MAN WHO LEFT HIS JOB FORA 
BETTER STORE 


been ordinary since a newly ordained min- 

ister on a vacation trip to the little back- 
woods town where Bill’s folks lived had baptised 
him William Montgomery. 

The William on the records at the county court 
house and in the old family bible had promptly been 
switched to Willie by his fond mother, and a few 
years later to Bill by the boys who frequented the 
swimming hole, and Bill it had stayed as the boy 
wormed his way through the lower grades, and 
finally through High School. : 


Bill’s Progress Meets with a Bump 


The day after the graduation exercises, Bill 
launched himself into the field of merchandising 
with a dust rag in the hand that had held the class 
colors and the diploma which was now in the pic- 
ture framer’s hands. He was snub-nosed, neat, 
rugged and willing to learn, and customers of his 
own making gradually began to insert themselves 
between Bill and the dust rag, until finally that glad 
day arrived when a new apprentice began the man- 
ipulation of the dust remover and Bill ranged the 
store, a free lance looking for customers and satis- 
fying their wants. 

Bill bucked the tiger for three years and emerged 
at the time of our story a star salesman. He had 
overcome handicaps galore, but had struck a snag 
when his ability bumped bluntly up against the son 
of the owner who barred Bill’s progress to the next 
job up the line. 


Be Stone was an ordinary clerk. Bill had 
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Baptized him “William Montgomery Stone” 


The Resentment of the Pug-Nosed Evolves a Motto 


Bill had banked on that next step, for it was a 
position of authority and he had dreamed of the 
day when he could shove some of the antiquities in 
store furnishings out the door and replace them 
with pace-makers of the present. | 
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Customers of his own a began to insert 
themselves between Bill and the dust rag 


Bill also had his ideas about advertising, clerk 
training, salesmanship and system, and the day his 
pay envelope was fattened while his position was 
held at a fixed post, he jumped about nineteen 
notches in his own esteem by waking up to the fact 
that the business world, in his particular line, ex- 
tended far beyond the three walls and show window 
that had bounded his life’s achievements. 

Bill was peeved. Not ordinarily, but with all the 
resentment of the pug-nosed, but he held council 
with himself and evolved his life’s motto, which 
when written on the back of an old envelope read— 
“Don’t toot, evolute.” , 


The Expansion of Bill Stone 


Down the street three blocks was the emporium 
of another “merchant prince,” whose working capi- 
tal consisted of a ten-thousand-dollar stock of goods 
and healthy desire to expand. Bill was known to 
this dealer as the kid who had blocked a few choice 
sales, so when he wended his way to this man’s 
office at noon and requested an interview that night, 
the response was as ready as the dealer’s surprise 
was great. That night Bill and the competitor con- 
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sumed six cigars and three hours’ time discussing- 


merchandising methods and an additional five min- 
utes settling a salary incidental, and one week later 
the dam that had held the ideas of Bill Stone broke 
loose, and he began flooding the community with 
such sales’ creators as had never hit the village in 
the days gone by. 


Puffs from the Printer 


The printer, yes, sir, he called at the Quality 
Hardware Store by appointment. That old printer 
had picked type in that town from the days when 
his fingers were nimble until they had started to 
numb, but this was the first occasion where he had 
been actually requested to call on a merchant to 
talk advertising, and he brushed his old “Prince 
Albert” and readjusted his black string tie with a 
new born importance before he sallied forth to learn 
that the new assistant manager wanted to sign up 
for a year to use regular weekly space in the 
“Bugle.” And on top of this wonder of wonders 
was copy already prepared for four weeks ahead. 
The old man was more or less rattled as he put his 
name with Bill’s on the dotted line of that contract, 
but his vision was exceedingly clear later in the 
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Sallied forth with a new-born importance 


day when in his dingy little office he dipped his stub 
pen into editorial ink that dealt with Enterprise, 
William Stone and the Quality Hardware Store. 


Bill Punctures Precedent 


Bill believed in sales, not in slashed-price bar- 
gain-counter affairs, but in that type of sale that 
throws all a store’s selling power behind one item 
at a time. This week it was screen doors, next 
week refrigerators, then garden hose nozzles and 
hose reels. | 

Bill anticipated the seasons, and his campaigns 
soon replaced the ground hog as the barometer of 
the local weather bureau. He punctured precedent 
by changing his copy every week. He ruthlessly 
sailed into his old concern by placing “service” 
ahead of family pedigree. Bill started a collection 
of newspaper cuts of the goods he sold, and soon 
his electrotypes greatly out-numbered the wood cut 
antiquities that adorned the racks in the “Bugle” 
office. He took the town into his confidence and 
began telling them how his business was increasing, 
and before they knew it folks were helping Bill bust 
records and bragging about the way he did things. 


Reckless Extravagance That Paid 
Then the clerks in the Quality store began to 
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reflect the energy of the new-sales promoter. The 
windows and show cases changed colors as rapidly 
as a tree-toad on the move. This week it was green 
and garden hose. Next week it was white and 
silverware, then black and cutlery which was fol- 
lowed by red and heating stoves and brown with 
arms and ammunition. Every window had a show 
card. Bill copped the ideas from his trade paper 
and brief pithy remarks coupled up to the price with 
such pointed suggestiveness that those windows be- 
gan to build business and stop folks after the pic- 
ture shows. Now none of: the clerks could write 
show cards, so with what his conservative former 
employer termed reckless extravagance, Bill con- 
tracted with the local sign artist for two new show 
cards each week. It did not cost a fortune, how- 
ever, and it sure did lend class to those windows and 
afterwards to the interior decoration of the Qual- 
ity Hardware Store, where Bill backed the selling 
force.eup in a corner and began shooting salesman- 
ship into them from the guns he had loaded with 
experience. The young fellows took to the ideas of 
weekly efficiency meetings and the results were re- 
flected from the tap of the gong. 


William Anticipates a Yearning and Changes His Name 


Bill held council with his boss and with himself 
many times and one night he analyzed the condi- 
tions that had chased him out of the hardware 
store of the leading family to the more meagre 
stock of a young competitor, and he decided that 
it was because he yearned for responsibility. If 
that’s the case, said Bill to himself, I’m going to 
head off a revolution among the boys on our force. 
The next week that hardware stock began to be 
departmentized, Jimmy was the builders’ hardware 
man, Jack was the houseware specialist, Fred took 
over the joyful responsibilities of the sporting 
goods department, and so down the line. It is a 
Icong story of how those departments broadened, and 
of the individual pride that wove itself in and about 
each progressive move. The result was a real 
organization with divided responsibilities, and it 
has worked so well that the name of Bill has 
doubled on its trail for it is now on the firm’s let- 
ter head, as it is in the family bible, William Mont- 
gomery Stone. 

Mr. Stone’s motto, however, is still, “Don’t toot, 
evolute,” and from his example men who are blocked 
from the goal of their ambition by environment, 
can take a good lesson. 
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Began to stop folks after the picture show 
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Pinch Yourself and You Feel the Future 


I don’t believe in the rolling stone. I know 
scores of fellows who have chased the bubble of 
fancy until it broke and vanished before the be- 
wildered chaser, but I also know men who are 
dangerously near a rut because their progress is 
effectively blocked by their surroundings. It is 
sometimes good business to move. Some store- 
keepers are asleep and refuse to let anyone wake 
them up. 

Any young fellow who allows his future to be 
blocked by such an environment is asleep at the 
switch. Bill Stone used to say that every man is 
the policeman of his own destiny, and Bill was the 
head of a traffic squad that certainly built up a 
great business. Pinch yourself and you feel of the 
future. It will be what you make it: Good seed 
in poor soil seldom develops a bumper crop. 


Annual Pienic of Dayton Hardware 
Men 


f eas Dayton hardware men held their annual pic- 

nic at Overlook Park, a pleasure resort about 
nineteen miles from Dayton, recently. All hard- 
ware stores were closed for the day, and the hard- 
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ware fraternity gathered at the station where a 
special car was in readiness. From nine in the 
morning until the evening the entire time was de- 
voted to games, sports, and a general good time in 
the woods. The morning was taken up by a base- 
ball game, in which the “Nails” were defeated by 
the “Tacks,” the score standing 14 to 9. 

The afternoon was occupied with various contests, 
all the winners of which received prizes. A turtle 
soup luncheon was served at noon, followed by the 
regular chicken dinner in the evening. This picniv 
has been an annual event for a number of years, and 
it is always looked forward to with great pleasure. 

The committees in charge on this day arranged 
the program so that not a moment was wasted, and 
it was largely through their efforts that this was 
one of the most successful picnics ever held by the 
Dayton trade. The committee on arrangements 
consisted of W. E. Hadeler, John F. Baker and W. 
E. Banker. 
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“THE MAN BEHIND 


‘‘Clerks Versus Salesman’’ 


T was a real live young fellow, a man who is 

| rapidly coming to the front in his store, who 

gave me a decided jolt on this subject the 
other day. 

We were talking about this very page, a depart- 
ment in HARDWARE AGE, which would be, as we used 
to say in school, for the retail salesmen, by the 
retail salesmen, and of the retail salesmen. I kept 
referring to the “clerks” and finally was asked 
“why do you say clerks, why not retail salesmen’? 
After all, why not? It was simply force of habit, 
possibly assisted by the fact that the term was 
shorter; and yet, as this man said, the word “clerk” 
means most anything, while “salesman” stands for 
what every man behind the counter should be. Un- 
fortunately, many are not, but perhaps if we can 
set the standard as salesmen instead of clerks we 
will give them an unconscious incentive to greater 
effort. 

It is like the word “drummer.” In the memories 
of most of us a drummer was a man who sold 
goods on the road. To-day the places where you 
find drummers are orchestras where they become 
willing targets for the. thrusts, witty and other- 
wise, of every real and imitation comedian. On the 
road the dummers have been replaced by traveling 
salesmen. The fact that they are, or are not, too 
many of them is not for us to worry about. 

So now let us take a decided stand on this clerk 
question. Regardless of whether we are order 
takers, order dodgers, clerks or salesmen, let us all 
dignify the calling with the better term and then 
try to live up to the requirements of the name. 

Personally I feel under obligations to my friend 
Davis in Minneapolis for jolting me out of the rut 
of practice, and have promised to do better. 


Does This Fit Your Case? 


6c A CLERK has a hard time selling goods he does 
not like, but not liking certain goods is gen- 
erally the clerk’s fault because if you ask a clerk 
why he does not like a certain article he will not be 
able to give you a definite answer very often, and, 
if the truth is known, it is because he does not 
know enough about the article to talk it intelli- 
gently. 
“Consistent reading of HARDWARE AGE will re- 
move a lot of this difficulty.” 


[Signed ] Wo. BURWITZ. 
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THE COUNTER” 


the Doubtful Looking 


Customer 


H. C. KNOWLTON with the Manchester Hard- 

ware Company, Manchester, N. H., says: 
“The following is not an unusual occurrence, but 
one which is liable to happen any time. It shows 
that it pays for clerks to be courteous to all cus- 
tomers regardless of conditions. 

“Sometime ago an odd looking fellow came into 
our store and walked the entire length, not being 
accosted by a clerk until he came to where I was 
checking a bill of goods. I approached him with 
the accustomed, ‘Good morning, Sir!’ He said, 
‘What is your price on saws?’ After being in- 
formed regarding those he pulled out a long list of 
various carpenter tools and we went over the whole 
list which took, with explanation and all, the bet- 
ter part of an hour. 

“ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘I’m from up north and wanted 
to see if I could buy as cheap in Manchester as at 
home.’ He thanked me, and walked out. 

“The next morning to my surprise who should 
come in bright an early but my customer of the 
day previous and he bought all the goods we had 
looked at and others besides. ‘There,’ he said, ‘J 
gave you the order because you took time to give 
me those prices and showed me the goods.’ I was 
in another store in this town and not a clerk as 
much as looked at me so I walked out.’ : 

“Thus you see, we held this man’s trade and sold 
him a good many articles later on. Jt pays to be 
courteous, even if the customer, as in my case, lonks 
like a tramp.” 


Courtesy to 


Letters of a Hardware Clerk 
(First) 


MOoBILE, ALA., July 15, 1904. 
Dear John: 

I have intended to write you ever since I have been 
here to tell you about my new work but I have thought 
it would be best to wait a while so I could tell you 
something about it. I am now in the hardware business 
with the Barney-Cavanagh hardware Co., which is a 
great big firm. They travel about ten traveling men 
and have also a retail business. My brother got me in 
with this firm and they are very hard to get in with. 
Everybody seems to want to get jobs with them and 
they wont hire them. When my brother first went to 
them to get me a job they wouldn’t take me but he said 
I would work a while for nothing and they said that 
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would be all right as a new man wasn’t worth nothing 
anyway at first. I don’t know why he thought I would 
work for nothing but so long as he made the agreement 
I had to live up to it since he has taken a personal 
interest in me. 

So long as I am going to get paid after a while I 
don’t care and the future in the hardware business is 
fine. All of our traveling men get as much as $125 
and there is another man that works for a house here 
that gets $300. Of course it will take me a year or two 
to get a salary like that but I reckon I will be worth it 
if he is. Our president is Mr. Vaughn. He was mighty 
nice to me when I saw him first but I have not saw 
much of him since as he is a very busy man and would 
not have much time to talk to me though I expect I 
could give him some good ideas as I can already see 
a good many things which oughter be done. 

I don’t see how they figure a new man aint worth 
nothing at first, John. I have been here a month and 
I have saved them the money they would of had to pay 
somebody else to do my work. I think after a while 
they will pay me $25 a month which is the same as 
most of the other boys which do not do as much work 
as I do gets. Some of them have been makeing that 
for a year. You see the salaries don’t get real good 
until you have been in the business a couple of years, 
then you get anything you ask. 

What I do now is run in the freight which is received 
by the shipping clerk and open it up for the checker to 
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check. I also do some sweeping and help put stock 
away so I will know where it is when I am a order 
clerk. A nigger helps me most of the time and I do’nt 
mind the work though I am pretty tired sometime at 
night. We got in a carload of shells from the Mallory 
line which comes here the other day and I had to put 
them all upstairs and I was very tired that night since 
they did not get here until late and I had to hurry a 
great deal. 

We have finished taking stock and the traveling men 
are all gone out on the road for which I am glad be- 
cause they try to make you work all the harder when 
they are in the house and don’t do nothing themselves 
except smoke cigars and go over across the street to 
John Palmer’s where there is free lunch. 

A whole lot of goods is comeing in now but they say 
the dull season is now but if they is any more in the 
winter I don’t know who will do it except the order 
clerks which hang out the windows lots and kill time 
when the boss aint around. It looks to me like they 
oughter be the ones which work for nothing, John, 
instead of me who is doing manual labor. I hope to be 
raised to freight runner pretty soon though and then 
I will get a salary. 

I like the work though and am going to stick to it 
though I will be glad when I get to makeing a salary. 
I will write you again when I get time and tell you 
how I am getting along. 

Your Friend, SAM. 
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Skating rink in College Inn, Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


way one block in width and connecting two 

of the large parks of that city. There are 

two principal drives for pleasure vehicles. These 

run parallel and are separated by the space of half 

a block. A considerable portion of this middle 

space has been lowered some 5 feet below the level 

of the drives, forming a sunken garden effect of 

rectangular shape several hundred feet in width 
and varying from one to two blocks in length. 

With the first hint of winter employes of the park 


Te Midway, in Chicago, is a section of park- 


system may be seen working at the largest of these 
depressions. Wagons of lumber are unloaded, and 
two coat-checking houses are speedily built. The 
sunken space is then flooded with water to the depth 
of about 2 feet. The first real freeze completes the 
work, and then ice skaters from all over the south 
side of the city seek the rink which is thus impro- 
vised. In other parts of the city similar methods 
are used to provide the citizens of Chicago with 
means for enjoying the most popular winter sport— 
ice skating. ; 
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Ice Skating Not Dependent Upon Natural Conditions 


Nature was formerly the only factor in providing 
means for this pleasure. The situation is rapidly 
changing. It has been thc case that the right kind 
of water must be provided by nature before skat- 
ing was possible. As a result lovers of the sport 
in many towns and cities have been denied this form 
of recreation. Even where there has been a stream 
or a lake it has often been the case that the cur- 
rent was too swift, or, in the case of a lake, the 
waves too high to permit the formation of skating 
ice. Then man’s ingenuity was brought to the res- 
cue. He decided that, given a temperature low 
enough to freeze shallow water, he could provide 
the remainder. He has done so in hundreds of cases 
and each season many others are added to the list. 
As in Chicago, the local government, or oftentimes 
individuals of various towns, flood sections of land 
each winter so that ice skating may be possible. 


Your Town Should Take Such a Step 

An opportunity awaits hundreds of hardware men 
in this connection. If no means for skating is pro- 
vided in your town, and the winters are such as to 
make proper ice formations possible, it is within 
your power to earn the gratitude of the younger 

‘people by putting this matter before the proper city 

authorities. The movement will be certain to have 
the hearty endorsement of the older people even 
where there is now skating over deep water; the 
idea of safe ice skating would be thoroughly wel- 
comed., 

The expenses incident to such an enterprise are 
small. There are comparatively few towns in which 
a vacant lot may not be utilized during the winter 
almost for the asking. One or two days’ work with 
plow and scraper will be sufficient to form a basin 
of proper depth. After that nature will do the rest. 
The suggestion properly brought before your city 
authorities, and endorsed by your local papers, will 
be almost certain to receive favorable consideration. 


Underground Skating During Midsummer 


These improvised rinks, and the regular rinks 
which are successfully operated in many cities, are 
increasing the profits of hardware men each year. 
It means, in short, that the sale of skates no longer 
depends upon the bitter weather necessary to freeze 
a swift flowing stream or a wind-swept lake. 

Interest in the sport is reviving. During this 
summer one of the leading restaurants of Chicago 
has capitalized this interest. The idea was eagerly 
seized upon after restaurant-tangoing had been for- 
bidden and the blarey cabaret had begun to lose its 
drawing power. A large space through the center 
of the College Inn, which is situated on the base- 
ment level in the Hotel Sherman, was turned over 
to carpenters and steam fitters. In a short time an 
immense cake of artificial ice, frozen by the refrig- 
erating plant of the hotel, was the result of their 
‘endeavors. Fancy skaters were employed and, as 
the news spread, attendance increased rapidly. 
Tables beside the improvised rink are now eagerly 
sought by patrons of the cafe and the exhibitions 
of fancy and speed skating thoroughly enjoyed. The 
novelty of ice skating while the therrmometer ranged 
about the eighties attracted business. It is not 
necessary to add that the investment was profitable. 


Extra Service Will Increase Your Sales of Skates 


Naturally since the public was not allowed to use 
_ this rink no impression was made in the sales of 
skates by Chicago hardware stores, but, without 
question, the results will be felt as soon as winter 
comes. Hundreds of people have had their interest 
Tevived and these people will soon become the cus- 
tomers of some hardware store for skates. 


Hardware Age 


One hardware man has said, “Skate sales depend 
upon the weather. If it is cold enough to form 
skating ice you just simply cannot help selling the 
goods.” It is true that such weather means that 
skates will be bought but the extent to which the 
individual merchant profits will depend upon the 
advance efforts he makes. 

An Iowa hardware man was successful in increas- 
ing sales some years ago when he emphasized the 
fact that skates were really fitted in his store. He 
provided a comfortable shoe fitting bench and cus- 
tomers were seated there while the skates were be- 
ing tried on. The advantage of such a method, 
especially in the case of women customers, over the 
old way of requiring the buyer to stand on one foot 
and clutch the edge of a show case for additional 
support while the fitting was being done, is easily 
seen. Another fact which this merchant stressed 
was that children coming to him for skates would 
receive the same careful attention that grown-ups 
demanded. With this in mind, the inclination of 
parents to send their children to this store for 
skates is easily understood. This merchant em- 
phasized the service rendered to customers in con- 
nection with skate sales. The results obtained were 
very gratifying. 

Timely Advertising to Increase Buying Incentive 


The advertising man naturally plays an important 
part in -helping you move this stock. His copy 
should be ready for the printer before the first cold 
spell arrives. Watching the weather predictions he 
goes before the public at the proper time with short 
convincing copy, quoting prices and featuring lead- 
ing makes with attractive cuts. The window trim- 
mer adds his efforts with a display at the same time, 
and a copy of the advertisement clipped from the 
newspaper and pasted on the window increases the 
effectiveness of this co-operation still further. 

Holloway & Fowler, Fremont, Neb., made use of 
an excellent skate advertising idea last winter. This 
firm does a considerable amount of moving picture 
advertising. One of their advertisements which 
was thrown on the screens of Fremont moving pic- 
ture houses showed a pretty girl protected from cold 
by a heavy sweater and the regulation tam-o’- 
shanter, with a pair of skates thrown over her 
shoulder as if just ready to start for the nearest 
ice pond. The wording used in connection with this 
picture was brief. Lengthy comment was not nec- 
essary; the power of suggestion could be relied 
upon. This plate was made by cutting the picture 
of the girl from some magazine or post card, past- 
ing it on a card worded with the reading matter 
which was desired, and turning this card over to a 
local photographer who made the slide for a small 
sum. 

No Need to Study the Almanac 

It is not necessary to study the almanac before 
buying your skate stock for this year. You know 
that the first ice is going to mean a rush for skates. 
You also know that there is certain to be some 
weather which will make this ice, provided, of 
course, you are not located too far south. If skat- 
ing is one of the winter sports of your town then 
you must be prepared to take care of the demand. 
If that vacant lot has not been flooded in your town 
to make good, safe skating in previous years, you 
are overlooking a possibility of increasing sales and 
profits by failing to set in motion the political ma- 
chinery necessary to provide such a place. 


THE MAIWURM GERMAN ALUMINUM COMPANY, Ash- 
land, Ohio, has commenced the erection of an addi- 
tion to its plant 40 x 75 feet. A new gas engine and 
some other equipment will be installed. 
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KDITORIAL COMMENT 


Made in America 


MAN who is bigger than his job keeps 
A cool. The same is true of a nation, and 

if ever the United States was taking on 
a tremendous task it is right now. 

Commercial Europe is engulfed in the war 
clouds which have swept so suddenly upon it. 
European engines are drawing after them long 
trains loaded with troops or the munitions of 
war. Thousands of ships are fear-docked in 
neutral ports, while the worms of interest on 
idle capital eat slowly through their bottoms. 
Nation after nation has marshalled forces to 
hurl into the already crowded arena. The 
hellish caldron would be all-consuming, as far 


as the world’s commerce is concerned, but for 
the fact that one great nation has kept cool. 


The United States has not and will not be 
drawn into this war. It has a greater duty to 
perform and is marshalling its forces just as 
surely as the war lords of Europe, but its troops 
will wear the uniforms of the factory and the 
farm, and its sailors will man the ships of peace- 
ful commerce which sail to the relief of those 
countries whose trade is paralyzed because those 
who have supplied their needs would rather raid 
than trade. 


We are enlisted in a campaign for goods, 
“Made in America.” Our manufacturers are 
keenly alive to their opportunities and our Gov- 
ernment may be depended upon for hearty 
co-operation. 


Looking over the field it may seem like a big 
man’s opportunity. It may seem that wealthy 
individuals and big corporations have the 
greatest chance to press home our commercial 
advantages. But such is not the case. 


Every retailer in the United States has the 
opportunity to show where he stands today. 
Every man who sells goods over the counter has 
his chance to strike a blow for the defense of 
things “Made in America.” It is well to remem- 
ber that while Germany, England and France 
have enjoyed a wonderful business in South 
America and the Orient, that the goods they 
shipped into the United States were worth 
every day the ransom of a dozen kings. 


Who is not familiar with the slogan “Made in 
Germany”? It has been hammered home with 
the persistency of a man who runs his copy 
every week. It has branded Germany as the 
only nation which advertises to the world. 
This slogan has become a mania with German 
manufacturers. Even goods which were made 
in other countries were labeled “Made in Ger- 
many” when they passed through the hands of 
German distributors. 


A German toy maker moved from his native 
land to Philadelphia. He continued to manu- 


facture toys and they were branded “German 
Toys Made in Philadelphia,” but this slogan was 
printed on his boxes in German script, and his 
“German” toys found a ready market in this 
country. 


War news has become the one great absorb- 
ing topic of the day. It is not good business to 
buck the current. You will go faster to swim 
with it. It is the retail merchant’s opportunity 
to rally his people to the colors. Mr. Ultimate 
Consumer will answer a call now. It is the 
time to deck the retail stores of America in 
National Colors. It is the time to give the 
inside and the outside of American retail stores 
a Fourth of July trim. It is time to display 
goods “Made in America” and to boost them as 
never before. 

In this issue of HARDWARE AGE there is a 
brief article entitled “Window Trim, Made in 
America.” Read it and use the idea. 

The time is ripe for us all to adopt the follow- 
ing creed which is used by the Peck, Stow & 
Wilcox Company. 

“We believe in our country—The United 
States of America. We believe in her Constitu- 
tion, her laws, her institutions and the prin- 
ciples for which she stands. We believe in her 
future—the past is secure. We believe in her 
vast resources, her great possibilities—yes, 
more, her wonderful certainties. 


“We believe in the American people, their 
genius, their brain and their brawn. We 
believe in their honesty, their integrity and 
dependability. We believe that nothing can 
stand in the way of their commercial advance- 
ment and prosperity. 

“We believe that what are termed ‘times of 
business depression’ are but periods of prep- 
aration for greater and more pronounced com- 
mercial successes. 


““And we believe that in our country are being 
worked out great problems, the solution of 
which will be for the benefit of all mankind. 

“We also believe in the slogan ‘Made in 
America’ and we will’ use it whenever and 
wherever we can.” 


Publie Utility Distribution 


UBLIC utilities—gas, electric light, power 
and traction companies—are supervised 
in one way or another in every state in the 

Union. There are duly organized public serv- 
ice commissions in about forty states. All this 
has come about in the last eight years. Some 
think that the development of these industries 
has been retarded by too much regulation. 
Fully as many others believe that their tre- 
mendous growth would not have been possible 
if it had not been for the control exercised by 
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the commissions. Still others are of the opinion 
that regulation has not gone far enough. 


The working out of the problem of proper 
regulation of utilities—-which are essentially 
monopolies, and have been recognized as such 
in many states—rests primarily with the con- 
sumer of the light, power or heat that they fur- 
nish. It is the consumer who, directly or indi- 
rectly, furnishes the money to build the plants 
and to keep them in successful operation. It 
is the consumer, also, who has caused the pub- 
lic service commission to be organized to pro- 
tect his interests. In the controversies over 
these subjects this fact has been lost sight of. 


The promoter ‘who sets about the financing 
and creating of a local light or power plant is 
like the middleman or jobber. He finds that 
there is a demand in a certain community for 
electric light or power or for a street railway. 
‘Then he goes to the financier who deals in the 
commodity we call money. The financier gets 
his supplies from the investor. Therefore the 
trade, if there is one, depends on the consumer 
and the investor. If they cannot deal on a satis- 
factory basis, the consumer turns elsewhere to 
get what he wants—builds a municipal plant, 
for instance—and the investor puts his money 
into something else. 


An ordinary quarrel, if it waxes hot enough, 
ends in calling a policeman. Prior to eight 
years ago there were no “policemen” at hand 
to settle disputes regarding public utilities. 
The increasing number of controversies of this 
sort resulted in the public service commissions, 
which are really the policemen who respond to 
the public’s first appeal for a righting of their 
real or fancied grievances. They are clothed 
with powers to curb the unreasonable advan- 
tages that may be demanded by the investor. 


The small investor, however, is not a bad sort 
of a fellow. In a big corporation the small in- 
vestors have very little to say because they take 
little or no personal interest in the election of 
the directors who represent them and are sup- 
posed to carry out their wishes. Recently a big 
railroad company called a stockholders’ meeting 
to authorize a blanket mortgage that might 
amount to $750,000,000. This assembly was at- 
tended by only 18 out of 18,000 shareholders. 


There is a moral in all this. The real money 
trust consists of that portion of the people who 
earn a little, but who save a little also. A vast 
supply of capital is made up of an incredible 
- number of small sums of money. Yet the ag- 
gregation is controlled by a very few persons 
who make a business of such things because it 
is profitable to them, and because the army of 
shareholders permit themselves to be led. 
United, the small stockholders could control the 
average corporation; divided they can do noth- 
ing. 

The public service commission came into be- 
ing because it was the easiest way out of this 
difficulty. But this is not regarded as the final 
remedy for the investor or the consumer, espe- 
cially if it is colored by politics. According to 
- many students, the inadequacy of public service 
commissions will lead to state or municipal 
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ownership of public utilities. Others, more 
hopeful, believe that in the end an ideal system 
of public regulation without government owner- 
ship will be evolved. And there the matter 
rests at present. 


Reducing Freight Rates 


VERY Autumn, when there have been big 
crops, the railroads are in the same fix 
as merchants who have not enough 

wagons with which to deliver their goods 
promptly. This year’s bumper harvests will 
cause a greater car shortage than ever. There 
will be fewer cars available for the transpor- 
tation of general merchandise. Therefore the 
wise merchants who cannot afford to let their 
stocks run down, are placing their orders far 
enough ahead to leave a safe margin for any 
delays. 

A great many suggestions have been made 
for eliminating this annual car shortage and 
for improving the car situation in general. But 
the real solution does not lie with the railroads 
so much as it does with the public that uses 
the cars. 


Statistics show that the average journey of 
a freight car is 24 miles a day—a mile an hour. 
It really covers the entire distance of its daily 
travel in 24% hours. The other 2114 hours it 
stands still, waiting for someone to load or to 
unload it. There are 2,273,289 freight cars in 
the United States. If their earning capacity 
could be increased by even 10 per cent.—if they 
could be kept busy carrying goods even a quar- 
ter of an hour longer each day—the railroads 
would not have to buy new rolling stock, and 
would have less worry over increases in freight 
rates. 

The root of the trouble, transportation ex- 
perts say, is the delay in loading and unloading. 
If the shippers would put their goods in the 
cars as soon as they were ready to be loaded, 
and if the shippers would take the goods out as 
soon as the cars reached destination, instead of 
using them as storage places up to the last mo- 
ment and running the risk of having to pay de- 
murrage charges, all would be well. There 
would be no car shortages, and everything 
would be satisfactory. 3 


Prompt loading and unloading no doubt 
would do a great deal to obviate these delays, 
which are far more serious in small towns than 
they are in big terminals. A few railroads have 
proved this by getting after their customers in 
a diplomatic way and asking them, as a special 
favor, to hurry. But it is human nature not to 
run after anything unless there is some induce- 
ment. The next step—and a number of rail- 
roads are ready to try it if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will let them—is to give a 
premium for the prompt loading and unloading 
of cars by shippers and consignees. This would 
amount practically to a reduction in the freight 
rates. If it were allowed there would be fewer 
shortages of delivery wagons and the goods 
would get on the shelves and into cash and their 
customer’s hands much quicker. 
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Congress Planning to Adjourn Earlier than Anticipated 
By A. A. CHENAY 


WASHINGTON, August 30, 1914. 


ONGRESS is now planning to adjourn at a 
C much earlier date than anticipated a week or 
two ago. Instead of prolonging the present 
session into the regular short one, which meets on 
the first Monday in December, it is believed that af- 
fairs will so shape themselves as to allow the over- 
worked legislators to go home for some little time 
before the fall election. 

The situation has been to some extent changed 
by the pressure on the Administration to drop the 
bill for the control of railway securities for the 
present, allowing it to go over until the next session. 


Clayton Bill Soon to Pass 


The President, it is reported, has agreed to this 
program, impressed as he has been with the argu- 
ment that this is no opportune time to attempt the 
regulation of railroad securities. 

With the railway securities bill dropped, the 
Clayton measure is the last remaining one of the 
three pieces of legislation embraced within the ad- 
ministration program. It is expected that a vote 
will be reached on the Clayton bill early in the 
week and the measure will then go to conference. 

Violations of the so-called “tying” or exclusive 
contract provisions of the bill are made punishable 
by imprisonment under an amendment passed dur- 
ing the week. 


“Exclusive Contract” Provision Remains 


This section of the Clayton bill, as finally 
amended, would make it unlawful for any person 
to sell_or lease a patented article on condition that 
supplies or other articles be bought of the patentee. 
The provision is designed to void the law as estab- 
lished by the recent “mimeograph” decision of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Conferees on the Federal Trade Commission bill, 


already passed by both Houses, reported yesterday - 


a practical agreement on all items in dispute ex- 
cept the “unfair competition” section as added by 
the Senate. It is believed that some substantial 
modification of this portion of the bill will be 
agreed upon by the conference committee. 
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“Definitions” in Trade Commission Bill Abandoned 


The principal change ir the measure since it has 
passed into the hands of the conferees is the elim- 
ination of two sections which attempted to define 
the various competitive practices that were to be 
regarded as unfair. In place of these sections it 
has been decided to substitute one provision giving 
to the commission and to the courts the power to 
say what shall and what shall not be considered as 
unfair competition. 

Senator Newlands, who is pushing the anti-trust 
program in the Senate, hopes to have both measures 
in such shape that they will be ready for the Presi- 
dent’s signature shortly after he returns to Wash- 
ington from the summer capital at Cornish, New 
Hampshire. 

War Insurance Bill Passes 

President Wilson went to Cornish last Thursday 
for a week or ten days rest, and also to prepare his 
ship registry proclamation suspending certain pro- 
visions of the old navigation laws in order that 
foreign-built vessels owned by American citizens 
may more readily avail themselves of the new ship 
registry law. 

The war risk insurance bill was passed by the 
House yesterday by a large majority. The meas- 
ure has already passed the Senate and what few 
differences exist between the two Houses will be 
readily composed by the conferees. 

Two amendments were added by the House; one 
reduces the salary of the director of the war risk 
bureau from $6,000, as provided by the Senate, to 
$5,000, the other limits the operation of the new 
law to two years, the President, having authority to 
suspend it at any time within that period. 


Five Million Dollar Fund to Insure Ships 


The proposed law creates a Federal bureau of 
war risk insurance with a $5,000,000 fund to meet 
possible losses to American shipping. It establishes 
for the first time in American history a Federal 
marine insurance, though it is restricted to risks 
of war and especially applicable to the emergency 
growing out of the European crisis. 

This war insurance measure is considered a 
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necessary adjunct to the modified ship registry law 
just enacted. The two provisions, it is expected, 
will serve to bring a number of vessels at once 
under. the United States flag. According to the 
Department of Commerce about 100 ships are now 
awaiting the issuance of the President’s proclama- 
tion to take out American registration papers. 


Warehouse Receipts as Collateral 

The Administration measure providing for the 
licensing of certain warehouses, as a preliminary 
to making such warehouse receipts security for the 
issuance of government currency, is another emer- 
gency measure passed by the Senate during the 
week. 

Originally offered to take care of the cotton in- 
terests of the South, the bill was enlarged during 
its consideration so that it includes authority for 
the licensing of warehouses storing also tobacco, 
grain, flaxseed, naval stores, and canned salmon. 

Secretary McAdoo has agreed with the represen- 
tatives of cotton and other producing interests who 
have been conferring in Washington with officials 
of the Government that he will recognize receipts 
of such licensed warehouses for cotton, tobacco, and 
other staples, as proper collateral for the issuance 
of emergency currency under the Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act. It is understood that these loans will be made 
up to 70 per cent. of the value of the staple repre- 
sented. 

The South American Opportunity 


The commercial campaign for the Latin-American 
market gains headway from day to day as the vari- 
ous organizations concerned more or less intimately 
with that field, advance their positions and outline 
the plans that are to be followed. 

The Department of Commerce is making an es- 
pecial endeavor to get the manufacturers of the 
country stimulated up to that point where they will 
make a serious effort to seize the opportunity that 
is now presented. 

A. H. Baldwin, Chief of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, is optimistic over the 
outlook that is presented to the manufacturers of 
the United States in the ten South American Re- 
publics particularly. 


Cautioned Not to Overplay the Game 

While the field is large and will ultimately re- 
spond with much profit to the American invasion, 
Mr. Baldwin points out that the present buying 
capacity of the Latin-American countries is neces- 
sarily somewhat narrowed as the result of a tem- 
porary financial disarrangement growing out of 
the European conflict. American business men and 
organizations should not plunge indiscriminately 
into this suddently enlarged field. A careful and 
intelligent study of the situation should be made 
in each particular case, and, if the trade is entered 
into after such investigation, there is little doubt 


. that it will succeed. 


Assistance to Exporters 

The desirable attainment would be securing the 
great bulk of this Latin-American trade in such a 
way that it will not be lost, once our commercial 
rivals are again able to enter the race. Such an at- 
tainment cannot be arrived at unless the question is 
given the serious and intelligent study it very ob- 
viously requires. 

Both the Department of Commerce and the Pan- 
American Union, with headquarters in Washington, 
are prepared and anxious to help in every way pos- 
sible. Each of these establishments offers cheer- 
fully to put its expert knowledge of the country and 
the conditions to be met there, at the disposal of 
- any business man who seriously considers putting 
in a bid for this new business. 


Hardware Age 


Optimistic Letter from President 
of Buffum Tool Co. 


Editor HARDWARE AGE, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

For a couple of years or more different manu- 
facturers and jobbers have been sending out at dif- 
ferent times, what might be termed “sunshine” let- 
ters, urging their customers to buy, and stating 
they would make a mistake not to do so. They 
were honest in their opinion, but they were mis- 
taken, as we believed at the time. 

We have never yet, until the present time, be- 
lieved such letters were warranted. Now we do 
think that they are not only warranted, but should 
be written. Not only should one trade, but all 
trades should warn their customers, that they hav- 
ing due notice can govern themselves accordingly. 

Why? Because we are having as a whole good 
crops, bringing good prices, and very favorable 
weather over the entire United States to harvest 
them. 

Nearly every leading commodity is being sold at 
about cost, and many times at a loss to the manu- 
facturer, so buying now is a very safe proposition. 

Stocks are low in hands of jobbers, as they have 
up to the present time been able to get prompt ship- 
ments from factories, and it has not been necessary 
to carry large stocks, but soon they will, to protect 
themselves and their customers, find it necessary to 
place orders liberally. 

Stocks are low in hands of retailers, as city 
bankers have not encouraged loans to country 
banks, and jobbers wanted their money when bills 
came due, but crop money relieves that stringency 
as it puts the money at the other end of the line. 

The war in Europe has suddenly changed mercan- 
tile conditions, temporarily to our disadvantage, or 
until our export gates get open, for Europe will 
soon want our grain and our other farm products 
worse than we want to sell them, and when that 
time comes, which it must be very soon, general 
business will of course be extra good. 

Bank stocks of high grade city institutions, and 
of good earning power, are selling very low, and as 
soon as the money commences to come in they will 
loosen up on their purse strings to legitimate (noi 
speculative) business, and cease to stamp their 
checks “Payable through Clearing House only” 
which always does more damage than good—as it 
is a printed notice which stares every business man 
in the face, scares him, makes him over cautious, 
and keeps funds that are hoarded away from the 
banks, where they are most needed. 3 

Stocks of many high grade railroads are selling 
so low that you could actually afford to paper a 
room with them, and their bonds, absolutely good, 
are selling so low that the prices are almost a joke. 

Prices on some commodities have already ad- 
vanced, such as drugs, tin, manganese, antimony, 
sugar, hides, leather, rubber and toys. Prices on 
iron, steel, woolen goods, printing papers and other 
commodities now show an advancing tendency. 

Arrangements are now being made by the Gov- 
ernment and banks to finance the cotton crop, which 
if done should relieve the South, and the money re- 
ceived will soon be put in circulation. 

The European war, the greatest since the begin- 


_ning of the world, means that even if we do not 


supply the countries at war, which some one will 

have to do, that we will be able at least to furnish 

the goods they have formerly shipped into this 

country ; to also sell their South American, African, 

Mexican and other foreign customers, and that will 
Continued on page 100. 











Military Tactics 


OLONEL WILLIAM C. GORGAS, Surgeon-General 
of the Army, tells this story about a National 
Guard encampment last summer: 

“Jim Wheeler, a new volunteer, who had not quite 
learned his business, was on sentry duty one night, 
when a friend, knowing his fondness for pie, brought 
him one from the canteen. 

“While he sat quietly on the grass devouring the 
pie the major sauntered up in undress uniform. Not 
recognizing him, the sentry did not salute, so the 
major stopped and asked: ‘What’s that you have 
there?’ 

“*Pie,’ answered Jim, good-naturedly. 
Have a bite?’ 

“The major frowned. 
asked, haughtily. 

“ ‘No,’ the sentry answered, ‘unless you’re the major’s 
groom.’ 

“The major shook his head. 

“*The barber from the village?’ 

* *No!’ thundered the other. 

““Maybe—’ the sentry laughed—‘maybe you’re the 
major himself!’ 

“‘T am the major,’ came the stern reply. 

“*Good heavens!’ exclaimed the sentry. ‘Hold the 
pie, will you, while I present arms!’ ”—Exchange. 


‘Squash pie. 


‘Do you know who I am?’ he 


Not Her Fault 
ORIS was rather backward in her studies, and one 
day when her father was inquiring into 
standing at school the little girl admitted that she was 
the lowest in her class. 

“Why, Doris, I am ashamed of you!” exclaimed the 
mother; “why don’t you study harder and try to get 
away from the foot of your class?” 

“It ain’t my fault,” replied Doris, in tones of injured 
innocence, “the little girl who has always been at the 
foot has left school.” —E«change. 


Many a man who sits down and blames his luck is 
merely too lazy to stand for prosperity.—Deseret News. 


True Chivalry 


éé H, thank you!” exclaimed an elderly woman to 
a laborer who surrendered his seat in a crowded 

Iondon bus. “Thank you very much!” 

“That’s orl right, mum,” was the rejoinder. 

As the woman sat down the chivalrous laborer added: 

‘“‘Wot I ses is, a man never ort to let a woman stand. 
Some men never gets up unless she’s young and pretty; 
but, you see, mum, it don’t make no difference to me.”— 
Exchange. 


Dogged determination can keep one from “going to 
the bow-wows.”—Exchange. 


A Wise Boy 


EACHER—Johnnie, tell us, please, just where the 
capital of Belgium is. 
Johnnie—You can search me. I heard they’d moved 
it again, and I ain’t seen the morning papers.—Ez- 
change. 
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Hiram’s Appetite 


HEN the conversation turned to,the size of some 

people’s appetite Congressman Charles R. Crisp 

was reminded of Uncle Hiram’s experience in a city 
hash house. 

Uncle Hiram, he said, was rambling around the city 
on a sight-seeing tour some time ago when hunger over- 
took him. Noticing a restaurant close by, he rambled 
in and ordered a layout of lamb. 

“One lamb,” shouted the waiter, going over to the 
dumb waiter. 

“Hold on there, pard!” exclaimed Uncle Hiram, with 
a look of great concern. “I can’t eat a whole lamb! 
Better make it some oysters instead.” 

“One oyster!” ordered the waiter, turning his face 
toward the dumb waiter. 

“Wait a minute there, young man!” interposed Uncle 
Hiram again. “One oyster may be enough for a church 
fair, but ye kin jes’ trot me out a dozen.”—Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 


A man may sink so far he can get no lower, but 
there is no limit to the heights he can climb.—E xchange. 


His Recommendation 


R. BARNES, an exceedingly conscientious man, was 

obliged to dismiss his gardener, whom he had 

employed for years, but whom he had found to be dis- 
honest. 

“You know, sir,” said the man, “that I have a wife 
and family, and I wish you could see your way clear to 
give me a ‘character,’ sir.” 

Mr. Barnes felt sorry for the man, and finally, after 
considerable deliberation, gave him the following 
“character”: 

“T hereby certify that Thomas Williamson has been 
in my employ as a gardener for twelve years, and dur- 
ing that time he has got more out of my garden than 
any other man I ever employed.”—Tag. 


? 


You can’t be sure you’re right simply because you 
believe you are.—Albany Journal. 


Confusing 


N Irishman was out gunning for ducks with a 

friend, who noticed that although Mike aimed 

his gun several times, he did not shoot it off. At last 

he said: “Mike, why didn’t you shoot that time? The 
whole flock were right in front of you.” 

“Oi know,” said Mike, “but every time Oi aimed me 

gun at a duck another wan come right between us.”— 

Exchange. 


Co-operation’ 


66 OU keep a joint bank account with your wife, do 
you not?” 

“Yes; I deposit the money and she draws it out.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


That’s Settled 


OBBIE (who has been sent over for the fifth time 
to find out how Mrs. Brown is)—AlIl right, ma; 
she’s dead.— Boston Evening Transcript. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 





Prices on nearly all lines of goods handled 
by the hardware trade are very firm and on 
some lines are higher. | 

Hardware dealers expect a larger volume 
of business over the remainder of the year 
than during the summer. 

Pittsburg steel mills are receiving a large 
number of inquiries from England, South 
America and other foreign countries. 

Canadian steel mills are inquiring for 





MARKET SUMMARY FOR THE BUSY READER 


plate, wire, wire nails, tin plate and sheets. 

American steel mills fully expect a very 
large trade with Canada. 

The Pacific Coast has also sent many in- 
quiries for sheets, wire products, beams, etc. 

The tendency in prices is still upward. 
During the week the American Steel & Wire 
Co., the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., and the 
Cambria Steel Co., advanced wire products 
one dollar a ton. Billets and sheet bars 
have also been advanced one dollar a ton. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., September 2, 1914. 


E feature of the local steel market is the large 
number of inquiries from England, South America 
and other foreign countries that are being received by 
Pittsburgh steel mills by letter and cable. The other 
day one of our local steel companies, which is not di- 
rectly represented in England, received 11 foreign let- 
ters and two cables from that country asking prices 
on certain kinds of iron and steel products. One in- 
quiry is in the market from England for 10,000 tons 
of steel billets, but local steel mills are getting so well 
filled up with domestic business that it is doubtful 
whether any company is in position to furnish this large 
tonnage of steel billets aside from the Steel Corpora- 
tion. There is no doubt but that Great Britain will be 
a large buyer of finished iron and steel that was origi- 
nally placed with continental works. Now that prices 
on nearly all forms of finished iron and steel products 
have gone up from $4 to $5 a ton, English orders, and 
in fact foreign business from any country, will be wel- 
comed by American mills and they will be eager to get 
it. Already heavy inquiries have come to Pittsburgh 
steel mills from Canada for plates, wire and wire nails, 
tin plate and sheets. American steel mills fully expect 
a very large trade with Canada, and will probably 
open up sooner there than with foreign countries. 
Japan has also sent large inquiries to American steel 
mills for steel billets, various kinds of ferroalloys and 
also for steel rails. This country will likely be a large 
buyer of materials from the United States as the war 
goes on. 

There has also been large inquiry from the Pacific 
coast for sheets, wire products, beams and channels 
and plates. The present all-rail rate from Pittsburgh 
to the Pacific coast, and it has been in force a good 
many years, is $16 per ton, but by shipping via the 
Panama canal a rate of $9.20 is obtainable. The rail 
rate from Pittsburgh to New York is 16c. and via the 
canal is 30c. per 100 lbs., so that Pittsburgh is the 
gainer in freight rates on steel products to the Pacific 
coast of $6.80 per ton by reason of the opening up of 
the Panama canal. The transcontinental railroads 
have a movement under way to make the freight rate 
on articles of iron and steel 50c. per 100 Ibs. from Chi- 
cago, which would mean under present arrangements 
61.2c. from Pittsburgh. This, however, would be a dis- 
advantage to Pittsburgh in competing with Chicago 
for Pacific coast trade of over $3 a ton, and it seems 
likely, therefore, that Pittsburgh steel shippers will 
use the Panama canal in all their business to the Pa- 
cific coast. 

It is the general expectation that as soon as bottoms 
can be secured and credits arranged, Pittsburgh manu- 
facturers will make large exports of steel products to 
European countries on account of the foreign supply 


‘being shut off. In the meantime, however, a good deal 


— 


of financing will have to be done and foreign shipments 
of our products, notably iron and steel, agricultural 
implements, automobiles and other goods, have been 
cut off and the effect is being keenly felt. No one 
knows how long it will be before foreign shipments can 
be resumed, but the opinion is growing that the terri- 
ble European wars are going to last a good deal longer 
than expected when they started. Some believe that 
the European war may drag over several years, but 
this is hardly probable. 

The tendency in prices is still upwards, and during 
the week the American Steel & Wire Company, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company and Cambria Steel Com- 
pany advanced wire products $1 a ton, so that wire 
products are now on the basis of $1.60 for wire nails 
and $1.40 for plain annealed wire. Billets and sheet 
bars have been advanced $1 per ton and one large con- 
sumer has contracted for 12,000 tons for balance of 
the year delivery, paying $22 for the sheet bars to be de- 
livered in September. 

Local conditions in the hardware trade do not show 
any change from those reported last week. A fair vol- 
ume of business is coming in, but it is not up to the 
average of last year. Buyers are still inclined to go 
slow in making purchases and are buying only to cover 
actual needs. Prices on nearly all lines of goods 
handled by the hardware trade are very firm and on 
some lines are higher. There seems to be no doubt 
but that fall trade in all lines is going to be more active 
than in the summer months, and hardware dealers ex- 
pect a larger volume of business over the remainder 
of the year. Vacations are now pretty well over, travel- 
ing men are again on the road and this is reflected 
in a slight increase in orders coming in to jobbers. The 
wire trade is expected to be active this fall and job- 
bers and retailers are placing liberal orders to accumu- 
late stocks for the expected heavy fall demand. The 
money market is still in a rather unsatisfactory con- 
dition, but the way financial matters are being handled 
by the large interests is certainly commendable and has 
done the business trade of the country a great deal of 


good. 


We quote wire nails as follows: In carload lots to jobbers, 
$1.60, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery. 
Jobbers charge the usual advances over these prices for 
small lots from store. 


WireE Naits.—So far there has been little new buying 
of wire nails by the jobbing and retail trade at the new 
price of $1.60 per keg, but prior to this advance large 
orders were placed at $1.50 and $1.55, and specifications 
against these contracts are coming in very freely. 
Wire nail mills state that contracts taken at the $1.50 
price have been pretty well cleaned up and they are 
running mostly now on $1.55 business. Specifications 
have been liberal over the last month or two and wire 
nail mills are running to fuller capacity than for some 
time. Retail hardware dealers report a fairly active 
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demand and are selling more nails than for some time. 
The market is firm and if present conditions continue 
another advance in prices may come before long. 


Cut Naits.—The new demand is fairly active and 
prices are firm. We quote cut nails at $1.65 per keg, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but some contracts have not yet been 
cleaned up that were taken at the lower prices. Mills 
report specifications against these contracts as fairly 
active. 

We qucte nails at $1.60 to $1.65 per keg in carload and 
larger lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers, 81. 65, f.o.b. Pitts- 


burgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, 
freight added to point of delivery. 


BarRB WIRE.—New buying in barb wire is showing 
an increase, jobbers and consumers now taking it in 
more freely than for some time in order to accumulate 
stocks for the expected fall trade. Heavy contracts for 
barb wire have been placed for fall and spring delivery, 
and the spring dating has stimulated the placing of 
these contracts to no inconsiderable extent. Prices are 
firm. 

We quote painted barb wire to jobbers, $1.60; galvanized, 
$2.00 in carloads to jobbers, usual terms, freight added to 


points of delivery. Jobbers charge the usual advances for 
small lots from st 


FENCE WIRE.—AIl the mills are now quoting the same 
price and the market is firm. Dealers are commencing 
to specify for their fall needs, and the makers of fence 
wire report the volume of business heavier than for 
some time. Specifications against contracts placed be- 
fore the recent advance of $1 per ton are quite active, 
and more fence wire is moving out from the mills than 
for a long time. 

Prices in effect are as follows: Annealed fence wire in car- 


load lots to jobbers, $1.40 base; galvanized, $1.80, with the 
usual advances charged to jobbers for small lots from store. 


SHEETS.—The sheet market is quite active in new de- 
mand and specifications against contracts are coming in 
very freely. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, large markers of sheets, announces 
that its minimum price on No. 28 black sheets for 
prompt delivery is 2c. and on No. 28 galvanized 3c. 
Some of the other sheet mills will, sell for spot ship- 
ment only at 1.90c. for No. 28 black and 2.90c. for No. 
28 galvanized. The high prices ruling for spelter and 
the excitement in the market will no doubt put prices 
of galvanized sheets at a minimum of 3c. in a very 
short time. The absolute minimum of the market on 
No. 28 black sheets is 1.90c., for shipment in September, 
and most mills quoting 2c. for last quarter. No. 28 
galvanized is 2.90c. to 2.95c. for spot shipment and 3c. 
for last quarter. Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets 
are 1.40c. for prompt and 1.45c. for last quarter de- 
livery. All the sheet mills are running to full capacity 
and shipments are heavier than for some time. 


We now quote Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets at 1.40c. 
for this month and September shipment and 1.45c. for last 
quarter; No. 28 Bessemer black, 1.90c. for August and Sep- 
tember and 2c. for last quarter ; "No. 28 galvanized, 2.90c. for 
this and next month delivery, and 3c. for last quarter. We 
quote No. 28 black plate, tin mill sizes, H. R. and A., 1.95c. ; 
Nos. 29 and 30, 2c, he above prices are for carload and 
larger lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, jobbers charging the usual ad- 
vances for smail lots from store. 


SHEETS.—Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 


date of invoice: 
Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per Ib. 


a ee ne ee eS ae eae pit Beta eae dae 1.40 to 1.45 
ee a es as iso tid 0 CSE RRS ewes 08 Bs 1.45 to 1.50 
ge RE + SCR ee a eee 1.50 to 1.55 
7 ee Lie 1.60 to 1.65 
Bees “BG Wikis 6 os 0's WE ww KOK cS wee 1.70 to 1.75 
Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 

Cents per Ib. 
a : Bee meeee: SE ccs pee oweteatwesvesetet 1.55 to 1.65 
a a al 1.55 to 1.65 
i ee se Ss kh eas 6 66 ee eee on 1.60 to 1.70 
eee: er Be oa 6 sale ee thie Oe eeeen’s 1:65 to 1.75 
SR Ee . FP er ome a 1.70 to 1.80 
a Or ee on ed's 0 0 eee #08 Coes han 1.75 to 1.85 
N Se QD Waal ecb oc bh web Sees R 1.80 to 1.90 
No i le ae el i kG os Cie he et ewe emake 1.85 to 1.95 
i ee ee chino oe eh hee +b ane coe aea 1.90 to 2.00 
hs Tet bbb se Sas Ce Oh on ce ehE Cer cieek ee 1.95 to 2.05 


TOE eels okuacawes SRS OE SE 
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Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge 


Cents per Ib. 
eG Ee. CE CEE cs Ss v6.4 ca ve ee 1.90 to 2.00 
De ES be oo cWs ova C60 we ba cea tent ebben 2.00 to 2.10 
UR ie I a ne cid, ee ae 2.00 to 2.10 
ee ee ee a no wn 6 hod ee abi cenmed 2.15 to 2.25 
SOG ee: Rk wh bc ab ce oo eves be cee 2.30 to 2.40 
BOs = I Se i a ce a 2.45 to 2.55 
ets ae Se ca oc Wows wwe be o's week 2.60 to 2.70 
De oho b bien SSE Ss Ob CS Aa ere 2.75 to 2.85 
Bs En ay chs a Chis CS RC AbS be we bed ek eo 2.90 to 3.00 
Be M6 e's ne pela obeda i badwe ehbseneoin 3.05 to 3.15 
EE sé thts 6 Weak ee Lk aiichinsce bes 3.20 to 3.30 


CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS BY WEIGHT 
Gauges, cents per Ib. 


Painting: 29 25 to 28 19 to 24 12to18 
pee, GP Gens sé < oc cane! eee 0.15 0.10 0.05 
Graphite, regular ......... .... 0.25 0.15 0.10 

Forming: 

2, 2%, 3 and 5 in. corru- 

CE alsa oad neh ee 0.05 0.05 0.05 
2, V-crimped without sticks 0.05 0.05 0.05 dens 
54 to 1% in. corrugated. 0.10 0.10 0.10 
3, V-crimped without sticks 0.10 0.10 0.10 
Pressed, standard seam, 

with ‘cleats LER SRY CES Oe 0.15 0.15 
Plain roll roofing, with or 

WeemOUe CEOMOE sco ciceece 0.15 0.15 0.15 
3/15 in. crimped.......... 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Weatherboard siding .......... 0.25 0.25 
en Gen. ccctawoadhs en de 0.25 0.25 
Rock face brick and stone 

DT 324 cane oie ae wane peewee 0.25 0.25 
Roll and cap roofing, with 

caps and cleats ......... 0.25 0.25 
7 valley, 12 in., and 

ET. 0S 0 eras WD ae we ee 0.25 0.25 
Ridge roll and flashing 

(plain or corrugated)... .... 0.65 0.65 0.65 


Nuts, Botts AND RIveTs.—New demand is more 
active than for some time and prices are firm. Some 
makers have advanced their prices about 5 per cent. 
and are getting orders at the higher price. Makers 
report that specifications against contracts are active 
and their shipments are heavier than for some time. 
Discounts are reported as being firmly held. 


We quote button-head structural rivets in carload lots 
at 1.55¢c., and in small lots at 1.65c.; cone-head boiler rivets, 
1.65c. in carload lots and 1.70c. in small lots, with terms 30 
days net, 2 per cent. for cash in 10 days. Discounts on nuts 
and bolts are as follows in lots of 300 lb. or over, delivered 
within a 20c. freight radius of maker’s works: 


Coach and 16 SOTOWG icc ccccccccevees 80 and 5% off 
Small carriage bolts, cut threads........... 80% off 
Small carriage bolts, rolled threads.... a. and 5% off 


LAP CURT eee WOE ccc cswocncencues 5 and 5% off 
Small machine bolts, cut threads...... 80 and 5% off 
Small machine bolts, rolled threads. ..80 and 10% off 
L@ree WMARSEIMO DORM... cc cccvececess 75 and 10% off 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. & t nuts, small......... 80% off 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. & t nuts, large....75 and 5% off 
Square h.p. nuts, blank and tapped...... $6.30 off list 


Fe nn ass i i a ie ee a 7.20 off list 
C.P.C. and r. sq. nuts, blank and tapped. $6. 00 off list 


Hexagon nuts, % and larger........... $7.20 off list 
Hexagon nuts, smaller than % in...... $7.80 off list 
CB. eee SS i kk hc cc cccsedimceas $5.50 off list 
C.F; Bane DE DOB. é 6c ow ic koe kese $5.90 off list 


Semi-fin. hex. nuts, ™% in. or under. .85, 10 & 10% off 
Semi-fin. hex. nuts, % in. and larger... .85 & 5% off 
Rivets, 7/16 x 6%, smaller & shorter. .80, 10 & 5% off 
Rivets, tin plated, packages........ 80,10 and 5% off 
Rivets, metallic tinned, packages...80, 10 and 5% off 
Standard Se ES wiedeckeétcéeee 70, 10 and 10% off 
Standard set-screws ............ 75,10 and 10% off 


TIN PLATE.—Prices on pig tin have gone down a good 
deal, but there is still fear of a shortage in supply and 
makers of tin and terne plate are still conserving their 
resources in the supply of pig tin as much as possible. 
Some mills are running as full as they can on terne 
plate, in which very little pig tin is used in the coating. 
and are stocking up as much tin ahead as they can. 
There are no regular prices for tin plate, the mills 
considering each inquiry individually and some mills 
are refusing to quote except to regular customers. 
Sales of tin and terne plate from stock have been made 
at $3.50 to $3.60 per base box, but probably the abso- 
lute minimum of the market to-day is $3.60 per base 
box for prompt shipment, and several large makers are 
asking $3.75 minimum. There is a fairly good demand, 
some consumers finding they did‘ not contract for 
enough tin plate last year and are now sending in new 
orders. We quote the market on tin and terne plate 
at $3.60 to $3.75 per bas box, f.o.b. maker’s mill, Pitts- 
burgh. 


STANDARD PipPeE.—All foreign shipments on tubular 
goods have been shut off since the war started, and 
owing to the demoralized conditions in the oil trade 
the new demand for casing and oil well supplies has 
shown a large falling off. However, this is partly offset 
in an increased demand for merchant pipe, which the 
mills say is quite heavy. Owing to present unsatisfac- 
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tory conditions in the money market, it is not possible 
to finance any large gas or oil line projects and as a 
result very few inquiries are in the market for large 
sizes of pipe used in large gas or oil lines. Prices are 
firm and it is said that discounts are being firmly held. 

The following are the jobbers’ carload discounts on the 


Pittsburgh basing card on steel pipe in effect from April 20, 
1914, and iron pipe from June 2, 1913, all full weight: 





Butt Weld 
Steel | on 

Inches Black Galv. | Inches Black Galv. 

%, Y% and %&. 73 52 go ee 
is owe a seh aene 77 Ai ole cite SB e ee 65 46 
a a. s daéwes 80 Cee UE 6 6 os heb iene ou 69 56 
Ba. 2: eee 72 61 

Lap Weld 
ie is a eed 77 68 8 RES Raa PN £ 56 45 
, SE RB Re ae 79 70 BO. wets ats ovat 67 56 
oe ee Pee 76 ee ee 68 58 
Be Oe BO c-k aie Kas 53 a RS eee 70 61 
Sa See 70 61 
7 a Ee sees wes 68 55 
Reamed and Drifted 

1 00.2; ett... 78 69% | 1 to 1%, butt... 70 59 
OS BASE sre ee 75 66 a eS fea 70 59 
2% to 6, lap.... 77 68 we. SS Serre 54 43 
Be Saar 65 54 
PS aaa 66 56 
2% to 4, lap.... 68 59 


IRON AND STEEL Bars.—The demand for steel bars is 
fair, but most consumers covered for this quarter late in 
June and early in July, and specifications against these 
contracts are coming in very freely. All the mills mak- 
ing steel bars have a large amount of business on their 
books and shipments are quite heavy. The new demand 
for common iron bars is also better and the market is 
firmer than for some time. The minimum price on 
steel bars is 1.20c., maker’s mill for September delivery, 
and most mills are asking 1.25c. for last quarter. Prices 
on common iron bars are 1.20c. to 1.25c., depending on 
the order and deliveries wanted. 

We quote merchant steel bars at 1.20c. for August and 
September delivery, and 1.25c. for last quarter shipment. 

We quote common iron bars, made from scrap and muck 


bar, at 1.15c. to 1.20c., f.0.b. maker’s mill, Pittsburgh. Regu- 
lar extras for twisting reinforcing steel bars over the base 


Hardware Age 


price are as follows: %-in. and over, $1: % to 11/16-in., 
$1.50; under %-in., $2.50 per net ton. These extras are not 
always observed. 


Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


1%, %& and %... 68 57% , Ries k Se ee 63 a2 
Sea tee Cake « é 73 66% A s6 aapiine a ae be ee 60 
eee See 77 70% i Ft eee 71 62 
oe APT yk so 6 ad 78 71% | 2 and 2%...... 72 63 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 

RRP Sy eee 74 | See. SPR ee rete 65 59 
Be Sr Se ae ape 76 TR Ba SR pierre 66 58 
= pee 75 66% Bee: OO. Bio tne oe 70 61 
ee BPO Raa ie ees 68 57% | 4% to 6........ 69 60 
if Se: gee Aes 63 et & Aoreerrner 63 53 
BS 25 “ho: Say a8 47 


Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 


RS eats cae od ow 63 56% ESSE ge Se ae ne 57 49 
& - ear 66 59% eS ae tee 60 | 52 

Oe: ae ss Se os 68 61% 2. and 2%..:... 62 54 

Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 

Pen os ears eho 64 Sh 2 See er ae ree 55 49 
i Pas 66 59% ee = ee 60 54 
a ae See 65 58% > de 2, Sarat es 59 53 
ef 2 eS. Sao 58 3g Te Re eS Se per aa em 52 42 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 and 2™% per 
cent. is allowed over the above discounts. 

The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 
counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 


BoILER TuBES.—Discounts to jobbers, in carloads, in 
effect from May 1, 1914, are as follows: 


‘ Lap Welded Steel Standard Charcoal Iron 
1 Ce we Oe Seeks oe Es 62 DS 6 eis. Solis SS5 45 
2 i a ae ai ip 59 5 eS ee eee oe 49 
a ge . Ee Re RR. Sy eek aka ba acm er © mo 45 
3 Gs. ASR eee 70 LS Ub L SP ee 54 
3% and 4% in.......... 72 eater eee 57 
£2 “G2 Peer 65 > Bo BR Spee 60 
ee ike pe ate §2 O Ole @ Wisvice vei Se. 49 
Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 


higher prices. 

2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

2% in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

Less than carloads will be sold at the delivered discounts 
tor carloads, lowered by two points for lengths 22 ft. and 
under to destinations east of the Mississippi River: lengths 
over 22 ft., and all shipments going west of the Mississippi 
River must be sold f.o.b.-mill at Pittsburgh basing discount, 


lowered by two points. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, LIll., August 31, 1914. 


6 Nene general tendency during the past week has been 

to curtail purchases even in face of prospective 
advances. The total volume of business is somewhat 
less than that received during the week previous. Ab- 
sence of speculative buying is particularly noticeable 
and there is a tendency to postpone the placing of or- 
ders for goods to be shipped during the fall or early 
in the spring. To a certain extent the higher rates 
which are now being asked for loans is doubtless re- 
sponsible for these conditions. Money is quoted in this 
city at 7 per cent., the apparent reason being to elimi- 
nate possibility of speculation. Banks are showing a 
tendency to renew loans rather than. to close these 
transactions and seek new sources for capital which 
would thus be made available. 

On certain products excellent orders have been taken, 
but as a whole merchants are confining their specifica- 
tions to immediate requirements. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the business record for the year to 
this date will be very far behind that of last. Investi- 
gations in various hardware lines have shown that busi- 
ness received up to the first of August is surprisingly 
good in the face of the continual reports of conservative 
purchasing. One hardware manufacturer doing a na- 
tion wide business is able to report, for the Middle West, 
that the total volume of sales for August compares very 
favorably with the same month of 1913. The same 
source supplies the information that very little busi- 
ness is booked for September delivery, as compared 
with previous years, but modifies this assertion with 
the statement that the same condition prevailed at the 
opening of August. This emphasizes the fact that while 
there is a natural demand for. goods sufficient to pro- 


duce a satisfactory volume buyers are not inclined to 
anticipate. 

Manufacturers are rapidly adjusting their businesses 
to the new conditions brought about through the Euro- 
pean situation and, as channels of information begin 
to be opened again, it is learned that numerous in- 
quiries are being received from countries whose sources 
of supply have been affected by the war. 

Reports from the southern territory indicate that 
this section is recovering from the first prospect of 
having the foreign shipping of cotton curtailed, and 
with the help extended by the government and various 
banking institutions are preparing to arrange financial 
matters in a way which will not seriously affect the 
commerce of that section. Here and there are reports 
of working forces being reduced, indicating that, busi- 
ness interests are trimming sails on account of the new 
conditions, but these reports are offset to a degree by 
others showing that manufacturing plants which have 
been working partial forces, or those which have been 


_idle, are now operating on larger scales. 


Conflicting reports are heard regarding the wire 
products situation. Some interests state that business 
in these goods shows a marked improvement, while, on 
the other hand, manufacturers and jobbers state that 
there is no unusual demand. There has been some dis- 
cussion concerning a wider spread between the price 
of annealed and galvanized products, due to the in- 
creased prices, and difficulty of securing spelter, and 
unless new sources of supply are developed such a 
change may be expected. 

WIRE NatiLs.—There has been some increase in the 
demand for this product and orders received for prompt 
shipment are more numerous than usual, though the 
retail trade has not made purchases as freely as is 
usually done at the time an advance is slated. 
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We quote as follows: Carloads to jobbers, $1.78 base; car- 
loads to retailers, $1.83 base; less than carloads to retailers, 
$1.93 base, all f.o.b. Chicgo. 


BARB WiRE.—Dealers are replenishing stocks for fall 
requirements and an increased demand is reported. 


Carloads to jobbers, painted, $1.78 


We quote as follows: 
The usual 


base; galvanized, $2.18 base; all f.o.b. Chicago. 
advance to retailers for carloads and small lots. 


FENCE WIRE.—The same conditions applying to 
barb wire are true in regard to sales of fence wire. 
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We quote as follows: For fence wire, f.o.b. Chicago, job- 
bers in carloads, annealed, $1.58; galvanized, $1.98 ; retailers, 
carloads, annealed, $1.63; galvanized, $2.13. Staples, bright, 
in carloads to jobbers, $1.78, galvanized, $2.18. Carloads to 
retailers, 5c. extra, with an additional advance of 10c. for 
less than carloads. 


LINSEED OIL.—A fair demand is reported, with prices 
showing no change from the quotations of last week. 


The schedule in effect today for strictly pure, old process 
linseed oil, f.0.b. Chicago, and subject to change without 
notice, is as follows: Carloads, 57c.; boiled, 58c.; 5 or more 
ae caw. 59c.; boiled, 60c.; less than 5 barrels, raw, 6lc.: 

oiled, c. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, August 31, 1914. 


MERICAN manufacturers and merchants in a 
way are perplexed temporarily, but like carrier 
pigeons, when released in mid-ocean, after circling the 
ship a while in getting bearings, soon start for their 
objective. 

Channels of communication have been interrupted or 
cut off entirely connecting us with foreign territory, 
supplies of certain kinds of raw material or finished 
merchandise from more or less distant sources, have 
been diverted or held up, and are either coming through 
slowly or are unavailable from a variety of causes. 
The situation is complicated not only in the war zones, 
but from the most distant parts of the globe. 

Ships of belligerents connecting us with the antipodes 
are being held up, especially in the Red Sea leading to 
the Suez Canal, and vessels have been diverted from 
American to European ports because of inability to get 
sufficient coal at Gibraltar and elsewhere for the full 
voyage. 

However, American business strategy will soon en- 
able us to emerge from the present confusion, and with 
characteristic energy make the necessary dispositions 
to meet heretofore unknown conditions. 

There is quite a respectable demand for shovels suit- 
able for trench work. So far the business is chiefly 
for the cheaper grades. There are indications, how- 
ever, that there will be an increased demand for ship- 
ment abroad because of war necessities. The prospects 
are that price will not likely be an obstacle because of 
great urgency. The class of labor employed abroad 
making shovels is now largely with the colors, and de- 
liveries of foreign goods would be difficult at best even 
if available. 

Some observers look for a good business in general 
hardware, with doubts about mechanics’ tools perhaps, 
the demand for which is not so promising just now. 
Stocks generally are light, judged by advices from 
road salesmen, and when the tide turns, because of the 
fall season, and good crops, better trade is anticipated. 

Certain lines of goods, such as ice cream freezers, 
lanterns, and allied lines, into which tin enters as an 
important element, there is reason to believe will be 
advanced in price, although so far they are practically 
unchanged. 

Seasonable articles look very promising, orders for 
which are now being placed for next spring, including 
poultry netting, wire cloth, lawn mowers and steel 
goods. The demand for these is alluded to as up to the 
standard, but for future delivery. 

Buyers seem to be apprehensive of advances to fol- 
low in the market for raw material, partly because of 
increased cost or stoppage in supplies drawn from 
abroad. At present it is looked upon as a jobbers’ 
market largely. 

Toy manufacturers in the United States are working 
night and day because of the paralysis in Europe, a 
large proportion of the toys coming from Germany, 
especially from Nuremberg. 

Exports have shown a temporary falling off, par- 
tially because of lack of deep sea transportation, but 
shipments for Great Britain, Australia, South Africa 
and other quarters are beginning to go out again. For- 
warders are again taking goods for transmission 


abroad, and shipping agents show signs of returning 
life. Maritime insurance has declined markedly, from 
10 to 20 per cent. to about 3 or 4 per cent. and the 
situation affected by resumption of communication has 
improved considerably. 

WIRE NAILs.—Trade in Metropolitan territory on 
wire nails is spotty, and on the average dull. The de- 
mand is only of hand to mouth character in order to 
maintain assortments and enable the trade to fill cur- 
rent orders which are small at best. Last week among 
manufacturers of nails, however, was distinctly better, 
originating with out of town jobbers, partly in antici- 
pation of Fall business. 


Wire nails, out of store, are based on $1.80 to $1.85 per keg. 


Cut NAILS.—Similar conditions prevail in the market 
for cut nails, buyers specifying only for immediate use, 
purchasing in small quantities frequently as wanted, 
but not anticipating their wants. 


Cut nails out of store are held at $1.85 to $1.90 per keg 
ase. 


Rope.—The market for rope is very uncertain. 
Manufacturers are in a quandary, and are not reach- 
ing out for new business nor tying up hemp in con- 
tracts. What Manila hemp they have on hand is being 
used, by some at least, for executing orders to cus- 
tomers in pressing need of stock. One of the difficul- 
ties now affecting Manila hemp is, that seven ships en 
route to the United States from the Philippines via 
Suez have been diverted to Europe because of the re- 
fusal to deliver sufficient coal at Gibraltar to cross the 
Atlantic. This means that the raw material will be 
delivered at some European port and reshipped later, 
if at all, to the United States. There are said to be 
nearly 200 ships of belligerents held up in the Red Sea 
carrying miscellaneous cargoes. 

Another complication is that hemp which is carried 
at low rates is apt to be displaced by goods classified 
at higher figures, such as sugar, case goods, for in- 
stance, tea, silk, Japanese and Chinese products, in- 
cluding lanterns, fans, etc. With less tonnage avail- 
able, cargo space will fetch better prices, which oper- 
ates against the transportation of Manila hemp. When 
sugar, which is heavy, is carried, vessels are usually 
filled up with some lighter stuff to equalize. Hemp is 
commonly taken as a makeshift freight because of the 
low rate and because it will even up with other goods 
in weight and measurement. ; , 

Manila rope at present to average trade, is held at 14c. per 


lb., based on %-in. diameter for the highest grade; 13c. for 
second grade and llc. for third grade. 


SISAL ROPE is unchanged. 

CoPpPER.—Sheet copper is based on 18c. per lb. and 
the business is only fair at that. The war troubles 
in Europe necessarily serve to restrict the consumptive 
demand for raw materials obtained largely from the 
United States. While copper production is alluded to 
as fairly good, the transactions in other metals are, 
for the present anyhow, in practically a state of sus- 
pense. Domestic business in copper and copper prod- 
ucts generally speaking is very dull. 

WINbDow GLASS.—This is one of the lines of Amer- 
ican production which will necessarily be greatly ex- 


Continued on page 100. 






























AN ADDRESS ON EXPORTS 


Delivered to a Convention of Salesmen of the Acme Steel Goods Co. 
By H. COWLES SMITH 


Second Vice-President of the 


HE subject of exports, it seems to me, is a par- 
ticularly live one at this time. As one firm 
writes, “The export business knows no sea- 

sons.” It appears as a huge balance wheel which, 
if developed, would fill in the periods we have come 
to feel as the slow times of the year. 

In covering the subject, what little I may say of 
it will deal in generalities, endeavoring to call your 
attention to the advantages and the larger possibili- 
ties that lie before us, but which we must look upon 
from a practical standpoint, using the same good 
business judgment as we are obliged to at home, 
in order to maintain our supremacy. 


Channels of Export Business Outlined 


Taking New York City as a base, it being the 
great export market in this country, the foreign 
trade is handled through the following channels, 
the New York export commission merchant, the 
New York foreign sales manager, the local manu- 
facturers’ representative abroad, the local importer, 
the wholesaler and the retailer. 

The question which is most perplexing to many 
manufacturers in treating with these various chan- 
nels of trade, is to know which channel to deal 
through; but this really can only be settled by tak- 
ing into careful consideration the local conditions 
in the particular country that you have in mind and 
taking advantage of the situations as they exist. 
These are so different from our domestic experi- 
ences that it would often be a great mistake to con- 
duct the business along these lines that perhaps 
have proved a success at home. I will take up 
briefly the position that these various channels 
through which the trade is worked, occupy in this 
foreign market: 

Handling Business Through New York Commission 
Merchant 

First, the New York commission merchant. 
There are about five hundred of these in New York 
city. They buy all classes of American-made goods, 
usually having large organizations, with their 
branches, or local representatives in the various ter- 
ritories abroad in which they are especially inter- 
ested. Their business consists primarily of buying 
for the wholesale merchant abroad on a 2% per 
cent. to 5 per cent. buying commission, according to 
the territory, usually drawing on the customer a 
thirty to ninety-day draft, charging an interest rate 
of 6 per cent. They place the order with the manu- 
facturer, attend to the many details of shipping, 
and, by combining shipments, take advantage of the 
minimum bill of lading and eliminate many inci- 
dental expenses which amount to considerable dur- 
ing the course of the year. It cannot be expected 
that these firms will actively represent and push 
the sale of any specific line. Right here, I might 
say, that in quoting discounts abroad it is not wise 
to quote cash discounts until it is definitely known 
that the importer does not intend to buy through a 
New York commission merchant, for this gives us 
an opportunity to use this cash discount as a con- 
fidential commission to him. This discount should 
not be less than 5 per cent. 


Training of Foreign Sales Manager: Must Be Broad 
Now, regarding the New York foreign sales man- 
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Acme Steel Goods Company 


ager. This is a business in itself. It requires a 
thorough knowledge of foreign conditions and only 
one that has had long experience can be expected to 
fill such a position satisfactorily. To be of great- 
est value he should have traveled in the country he 
sells and should be familiar with the languages that 
are spoken there, and be able to write and talk them. 
It is his duty to introduce the products of the com- 
panies which he represents to the New York com- 
mission houses, encourage the sale to the wholesaler 
and retailer, as the case requires, and carry on all 
foreign correspondence in the various languages, do 
the circularizing and attend to the export adver- 
tising, handling the clearing of the shipments from 
port where the same are made direct, and to map 
out careful selling plans of campaign in keeping 
with foreign requirements. In other words, he 
occupies a very similar position to the domestic 
sales manager. To do this satisfactorily and 
economically in the interest of the manufacturer he 
represents, it is essential that his training be a 
broad one, and as a rule the establishing of a sepa- 
rate and distinct export department is a wise move 
for the company which has goods to sell abroad. 


Selecting the Foreign Representative 

The local manufacturers’ agent in a foreign 
country usually represents kindred lines. He occu- 
pies a position similar to that of the salesmen of 
this company in this market. He calls upon the 
importer and the wholesaler as well as the retailer, 
and does that necessary missionary work which is 
so important in creating new business and caring 
for old and valuable accounts. He usually works on 
a commission. Some manufacturers prefer to select 
a wholesaler as their agent in a country. The im- 
practical part of this, however, is that one jobber 
will not buy of another, though there are instances 
where this kind of an agent makes a very satisfac- 
tory one on account of his large organization. It 
is right here where the foreign sales manager who 
is conversant with local conditions is in a position 
to decide such important points as these which 
arise. 


Position of Importers and Wholesalers Similar to That 
in This Country 


The general importer occupies a similar position 
to that of many importers in this country who sell 
imported goods. He sells on a comparatively small 
commission and indents or collects orders from both 
the wholesaler and the retailer abroad. Oftentimes 
a general indentor of this kind is selected by the 
New York commission house as their local agent, 
and frequently an importer of this character will 
develop into an excellent distributing agent for an 
American manufacturer. In fact, it is an ideal con- 
nection if you can get hold of the proper man. 

The wholesaler occupies practically the same posi- 
tion as at home. He handles in most cases only such 
goods as he has call for. It is a rare case where 
he will stock to any extent and he usually tells the 
retailer that he will secure the information for him 
and quote him prices on any given line at the earli- 
est moment. He then writes to his local indentor, 
who usually has a library of catalogs and prices, 
or the local agent for the office of the New York 
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commission house. It is at this time that the value 
of the foreign sales manager is especially realized, 
for if he has done his work well, he has seen to it 
that the New York commission houses have properly 
posted their branches and their indentors, thus en- 
abling the wholesaler or the importer to get full 
details immediately through recognized channels of 
trade. 
has, generally speaking, good export facilities, fre- 
quently orders are referred locally to other makers, 
which can be attributed in most instances to the 
lack of local information being placed in the hands 
of importers. 

Retailers abroad as a general rule carry a diversi- 
fied stock, but it is limited in quantity in each re- 
spective line. They expect the wholesaler and in 
some instances the indentor to carry sufficient stock 
for their requirements and too much importance 
cannot be laid upon this plan of having stock car- 
ried in every country where it has been definitely 
decided the goods are in demand. 

Just a word about foreign catalogs. Invariably 
the manufacturer will delay issuing the catalogs in 
various languages. This, however, need not be an 
expensive catalog, though the reading matter should 
be of such a character that it will appeal to the 
user and of a kind that the retailer can give to his 
customer, setting forth the advantages of the goods. 
The New York exporter, the indentor, and the 
wholesaler all would appreciate such a catalog, 
which they would be able to distribute to the retail 
trade for distribution to the consumer. In other 
words, the local trade should have something to dis- 
tribute among the users, the prices being elimi- 


Although a manufacturer advertises and. 
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nated and covered in a separate price list which 
would only be used by the retailer and the whole- 
saler, who adjusts the local prices according to con- 
ditions. 

In outlining these various channels of trade, the 
importance of an export department under the 
supervision of a competent foreign sales manager 
is very apparent. All of these details are eliminated 
from the executive management of the company and 
in charge of a well organized department. 

The foreign buyer is demanding more careful and 
securer packing as a greater insurance against 
theft which is very common especially in Central 
and South America. Frequently cases are opened 
and the goods carefully removed and the packing of 
the box so carefully repaired that the theft is never 
discovered until the customer receives the package 
and signs for it without contents. It has been 
found, however, that if the case is strapped, it is 
seldom interfered with. Again there is a point well 
worth noting, and that is, that in some countries 
abroad the duty is based upon gross weight and 
where box strapping is used it permits in many 
cases of a lighter case being used and avoids those 
excessive charges of both freight and duty. 

In a few months the Panama Canal will be com- 
pleted, giving to every manufacturer larger facili- 
ties and greater opportunities in meeting the de- 
mands of the West Coast of South America and of 
the Far East. The exports of this country are al- 
ready rapidly increasing and undoubtedly the canal 
will give the United States opportunities with some 
of the foreign trade that will be taken advantage 
of and will make this increase even more rapid. 





Window Trim ‘‘Made in America’’ 


ERE is a suggestion for a seasonable hardware 

window trim which will attract attention, and, 

what is more to the point, create a favorable im- 

pression of your store, which will mean present and 

future business. Also, a window display along this 

line is good for everybody interested in the welfare 
of the United States. 

Look through your stock and take out samples of 
everything which comes from foreign parts, irre- 
spective of what it is or its seasonableness—whether 
it be English cutlery, German plate, French filigree 
work; whether it be made of copper, or wood, or 
twine, is immaterial. 

When you get a sample of everything in your 
store which is made abroad, go through your stock 
carefully and find the nearest article to it made in 
the United States. 

Next, get a large map of the world and place it 
at the back of your window. Then put a price ticket 
on every foreign made article and also a price ticket 
on the corresponding article made in America. 
Naturally, the domestic product will be cheaper than 
the foreign one in the majority of cases, if not in 
all. On the price ticket of the foreign goods, state: 
“Made in France” or whichever country it may be, 
with the price underneath it. Next place that 
article in your window and tie a narrow colored rib- 
bon to it and let the other end of the ribbon be 
pinned to the map of the country from which the 


article came. By the side of that foreign made 
article, place the similar article made in this coun- 
try. Price-ticket this also, but head it “Made in the 
United States,” or “Made in America.” 

On the top of the ticket of every foreign made 
article, pin a little flag of that country. On the top 
of the ticket of the American made articles, pin a 
small United States flag. 

On the front of your window post a sign some- 
thing to this effect. “Buy hardware that is made 
in the United States and be independent. There is 
no war to check the manufacture of Uncle Sam’s 
hardware.” 

Picture in your mind’s eye the effect of this win- 
dow. In the rear is a map of the world, from which 
narrow ribbons of all colors run connecting articles 
with the country in which they are made. By the 
side of those articles is Uncle Sam’s competing line 
showing that for quality, finish and price, the home 
made product is equal or superior to anything that 
is made abroad. Can you imagine anyone passing 
such a window as this and not looking at some 
article and following the ribbon to see where it is 
made, and then noticing the competing line that is 
made in this country. 

I am convinced that the hardware man who will 
use a window like this promptly will secure a tre- 
mendous attraction which cannot fail to attract 
profitable customers. 
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From the View Point of Our Readers 


The columns of HARDWARE AGE are open at all times for the expressions of our readers on any subject of interest 

















Reading HARDWARE AGE—“The many suggestions I brought home from this source will be of material benefit 
in my business.”—Extract from letter of Robert R. Beatty 


Interesting Letter from a Live Illinois 
Dealer 


CLINTON, ILL., August 19, 1914. 
Editor HARDWARE AGE: 


Your letter of July 24 was handed me on my return 
from a six weeks’ vacation. I am enclosing a snap 
shot of myself showing one of the pleasures I enjoyed 
while camping. I took a number of copies of HARDWARE 
AGE with me to read at my leisure moments, and want 
to frankly say that the many suggestions I brought 
home with me from this source will be of material 
benefit in my business. 


I would heartily recommend that anyone taking a 
vacation drop a few copies of HARDWARE AGE in his 
traveling bag, and he will find that the leisurely way 
in which he will read them will be entirely different 
and far more profitable than the hurried business 
glance they receive in his office. 


I have just read the editorial, “The Retailers’ Prob- 
lem of Securing Lower Costs.” I believe the edi- 
torial stand taken by HARDWARE AGE to be a good one. 
I have read many articles in the past few months along 
this same line. Some, I am sorry to note, advise the 
abolishing of the jobbers entirely. I do not think this 
plan at all feasible. 


However, I will admit that many jobbers have 
placed altogether too much importance on their posi- 
tion, and in some cases have even gone so far as to 
compel the manufacturer not to sell the retailer, or 
to do so on terms that make their own profit safe, to 
the detriment of the retailer. Again the jobbers are to 
blame for the great criticism which they have brought 
upon themselves, by, in many cases, refusing to handle 
well-known manufactured brands, hence forcing the 
retailers to buy direct in order to have these brands. 


Also there is great dissension among the retailers 
against the jobbers combining to hold up the prices 
on certain lines, thereby eliminating competition and 
forcing the retailer to buy at jobbers’ prices. Such 
_ methods as these are responsible for the great cry of 
“buying direct,” and the jobbers have no one to blame 
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but themselves if they lose their prestige through these 
and similar methods. 

I think the jobber will always be a great aid to the 
retailers, and do not believe it is necessary for me to 
go into detail along this line as I believe that the 
majority of retailers would rather buy through the 
jobber, even at a slight increase in cost—providing this 
increase is not too great—than to send all their orders 
to the different manufacturers. 

The many advantages the retailer can obtain through 
the jobber such as small and quick shipments, variety 
of articles, advantage of credit, etc., are, I believe, 
known to all retailers. 

I also think that many retailers make the mistake 
of trying to buy from too many sources, thereby not 
giving enough of their business to any one jobber to 
entitle them to the lowest price. We all know that 
nails retail for more over the counter than by the keg, 
therefore, if we would concentrate our purchases to a 
few jobbers we would be able to take advantage of 
quantity prices. 7 

I believe that if the retailers of a city would join 
together and concentrate their buying, that the volume 
would get the price. As an illustration, there are 
eleven jobbing houses having salesmen calling in our 
city regularly. If we should try to divide our business 
so as to buy a little from each one the result would be 
that as our output is not large enough for us to give 
each one a sufficiently large order we could not receive 
a quantity discount, but by concentrating our buying 
to two or three houses we are able to get the lowest 
prices. 

The question of the “Retailers’ Problem of Securing 
Lower Costs” is one of vital importance to the retailer, 
and one that will not be settled by any one plan, but 
more by the constant study of each individual retailer 
to “buy goods to the very best advantage.” . When the 
retailer wakes up to the fact that the buying end of 
his business is as important as the selling, then and 
only then, will he accomplish the “Problem of Securing 
Lower Costs.” 

Yours truly, 
ROBERT R. BEATTY, 


H. G. Beatty & Co. 
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Hardware Age Lawn Mower Information 
Brings Interesting Letter 


DUNELLEN, N. J. 
Editor HARDWARE AGE, 3 


New York City. 
Dear Sir: 


In your issue of May 14, 1914, there was published 
an article entitled “Things Worth Knowing About 
Lawn Mowers.” This article was certainly written by 
one who was thoroughly informed on his subject, and it 
is well worth preserving. 


Being a gardener by profession, and having under 
my charge the landscaping of one of the large railroads 
of the country, I am constantly using lawn mowers in 
connection with my work, and hence am deeply inter- 
ested in these wonderful little machines. Nothing so 
contributes to the beauty of the landscape as a well-cut 
lawn, and no work or exercise is so wholesome and 
pleasure- giving as using a first-class lawn mower, pro- 
vided the mower is kept in perfect adjustment. All 
having a knowledge of the subject will approve the 
article referred to, but I would like to add a few ob- 
servations, or, rather, speak more extendedly on certain 
phases therein. The incident referred to in the article, 
of the “man” condemning a good mower because he did 
not know how to keep it in operating condition until he 
was instructed in its use and operation by the manufac- 
turer’s agent, evidently an expert, is significant. There 
are thousands of just such cases. The moral is, why 
not get lawn mowers that will stay in perfect repair 
without regard to what the ignorant operator may or 
may not do? , 

No one should think of using a mower with friction, 
or plain bearings. They reuire too much power to 
operate, power expended to no purpose whatever. Ball 
bearings are the thing. But as the writer stated in the 
article in question, the operator, not understanding the 
ball bearing adjustments, either gets them too tight or 
too loose. No doubt that was the trouble with the 
“man” referred to. In fact, that is the trouble in nine 
cases out of ten. The operator does not know how to 
adjust his reel bearings, especially if they are ball 
bearing, and to do good work and keep the mower from 
grinding itself to pieces the bearings of the reel, or re- 
volving knives, must be kept in perfect adjustment. 
The chances are that not even the clerk who sold the 
mowers could instruct his customer just how to adjust 
them. And where the ordinary man does not know his 
machine, and it is not doing good work, he takes a 
screw driver and a wrench and goes after every screw 
and nut in sight. The article states that there are ball 
bearing mowers on the market whose adjustments are 
effected by means of springs pressing against the 
cones. That is true. But the spring adjustment is not 
enough. The pressure of the spring must be perfectly 
controlled or the force will wedge the cones hard 
against the balls, causing the mower to run hard and 
quickly destroy these most vital parts to the mower. 
For a few years there has been on the market a make 
of ball bearing mowers adjusted by spring pressure, 
but between the spring and the cone a contracting ring 
or sleeve is introduced. The instant adjustment is 
effected as this ring automatically grips the shaft and 
prevents any further pressure by the spring, no matter 
how strong its tension. The result is a scientific ad- 
justment of the mower at all times, and without the 
slightest attention of the operator. This adjustment is 
all the more valuable because it is “flexible.” We all 
know that the tension or end strain on a mower varies 
as the grass is heavy and wiry or light and tender; or, 
as the ground is smooth or rough. The great value of 
this adjustment can therefore be seen, as it constantly 
and automatically conforms to all varying conditions, 
keeping the mower in a perfect state of adjustment at 
all times. Best of all, this whole adjusting device is 
enclosed in a dust-proof steel casing so that no foreign 
substance can get in to disturb its workings, nor can 
the “man” get at it with wrench or screw driver to 
satisfy his curiosity at the expense of the owner’s 
pocketbook for a new machine. When I used the older 
types of mowers I always took hold of the reel and 
worked it up and down to see if there was any looseness 
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in the bearings, knowing if there was that the mower 
would not do good work, and would soon be injured 
beyond repair. Now I do not have to do that. I can 
send mowers out for work in the hands of any workman, 
knowing that day in and day out, under any and all 
sorts of conditions, they will always be in perfect ad- 
justment. 

There is another very important consideration in 
these mowers. They are more nearly self-sharpening 
than any others because their bearings always being 
in adjustment, the knives of the reel will touch evenly 
along the entire length of the cutter bar blade. As the 
cutter bar blade is, or should be, several points harder 
in temper than the reel blades, a process of sharpening 
takes place just as a butcher sharpens his knife with a 
steel. . 

There is one statement in your May article with 
which I do not agree. You state that it is a better 
principle to bring the cutting knives together by moving 
the reel than by moving the cutter bar. As we all 
know, the small internal gear which is driven by the 
large gear is at the end of the reel shaft. If you 
move the reel you therefore move the small gear, and 
this is certain to cause the gears to bind and run hard. 
Take the movable cutter bar every time, but see that 
it is carefully machined and fitted into the side plate 
in such a way as to make springing of the lawn mower 
frame impossible. 

Naturally, I am greatly interested in lawns and lawn 
mowers, and if you think any of these suggestions 
would be helpful to your readers you are at liberty to 
publish this letter in your valuable magazine. 

[Signed ] F. W. VAIL, 


President Railway Gardening Association. 


New England Firm Ready for Any 
Demand 


ATHOL, MAss., Aug. 26, 1914. 

To HARDWARE AGE. 

New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen : 

Your editorial, “America’s Prosperity in Europe’s 
Calamity,” is very timely and intensely interesting. 

We believe that the opportunity of the United States 
for trade expansion is the greatest ever presented to 
this country, or to any country in the history of the 
world. If the United States does not get the commer- 
cial supremacy of the world within the next year or 
two it will be simply because it fails to reach out and 
take it. Our manufacturing will be stimulated, not 
only by the demand from foreign countries who can 
no longer get European goods, but also by the demand 
at home for goods which have formerly been obtained 
from France, Germany, etc. It seems to us that a 
business opportunity of the greatest magnitude has 
literally been thrust upon the United States, and that 
it is our duty to the world, as well as to ourselves, to 
take immediate steps to fill the demand for American 
goods which cannot help coming. As for ourselves, we 
are here with the goods. During the business depres- 
sion of the past year we have been working right along, 
piling up a large stock of tools, and are ready for any 
demand that may be made upon us for stock. 


Yours respectfully, 
THE L. S. STARRETT Co. 
By F. E. WING, Treasurer. 


Of Interest to Everybody 


Gentlemen :—I would like to express my thanks 
to HARDWARE AGE for its progressiveness and its 
editorial and political articles. It is a pleasure to 
read it. I know of no magazine that has better 
articles of interest to everybody than HARDWARE 
AGE. | 

Yours truly, 


Elmhurst, II. M. LOKKEN ANDERSON. 
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Gasoline lantern 
made by National 
Stamping and 
Electric Works, 
Chicago 
N attractive field has developed during the 
A last few years among dealers in small and 
medium-sized towns and rural districts, in 
the handling of gasoline lighting equipment for 
homes, particularly portable lamps, of which there 
are several well known and increasingly popular 
styles on the market. The fact that the sale of 
gasoline table lamps through the hardware and gen- 


eral merchandise trade has increased during the 


last four or five years from nothing to perhaps close 
to a million dollars a year, is evidence that the 
article is popular, and that these lines of trade are 
the proper distributors. The gasoline lamp has, in 
fact, become a staple hardware item, and the dealer 
who has not yet added it to his line is overlooking 
a money making opportunity. 


Many Reasons Create Popularity of Gasoline Lamps 


The reasons for the popularity of gasoline lamps 
are manifold. The costs of operation are insignifi- 
cant; the best types of lamps producing about 250 
candle power and operating about 60 hours on one 
gallon of ordinary stove or motor gasoline. Thus, 
at the current price of gasoline which is 15 cents, 
the cost per hour is 44 of acenta lamp. Comparing 
this with the cost of producing 250 candle power 
from kerosene, carbide, or electricity, one finds that 
the gasoline lamp will pay for itself in a few 
months. 

With gasoline lamps there are no dirty chim- 
neys to wash, no wicks to trim, no dirt or smoke. 
The question of safety naturally arises, and it is 
taken care of so efficiently by the manufacturers 
of modern gasoline lamps that the situa of 
accidents is very remote. 


Construction Assures Safety in Use 


The construction of modern portable lamps is 
such that they can be turned upside down, upset or 
even rolled on the floor while in operation, without 
danger either to the lamp or its surroundings, and 
without affecting the light. The reason for this is 
that the gasoline is contained in a fount which com- 
prises the base of the lamp, and is made of the best 
materials. It will stand a pressure of twenty to 
thirty times as much as is ever used on the lamp. 
In the upper part of the lamp is the generator or 
the mechanism which vaporizes the gasoline, which 
is forced from the fount into the vaporizer by means 
of an air pressure of about 5 or 10 pounds. The 
gas orifice is only .007 of an inch in diameter, and 
is the only opening through which the gasoline can 
escape from the fount. It takes 15 to 16 hours to 
force a quart of gasoline through this orifice, so 
that leakage and evaporation is prevented. In addi- 
tion each lamp is equipped with a positive shut-off 
valve, so that the gasoline can be shut off at will. 

The fact that the gasoline is stored in the base 
- of the Iamp and forced to the top by air pressure 
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GASOLINE LAMPS AND 
LANTERNS FOR 
COUNTRY HOMES 


By G. J. Mitchell 


Sales Manager, National Stamping and Electric Works, Chicago 





Gasoline lamp made 
by National Stamp- 
ing and _ Electric 
Works, Chicago 


adds to the safety, as the mantles are fragile, and 
any jar or accident serious enough to damage the 
fount would break the mantles and the light would 
be instantly extinguished. If one were to take an 
axe and chop a hole in a table lamp fount while the 
lamp was lighted, the pressure would escape and 
the light would be extinguished immediately. It is 
impossible to fill one of these lamps while in opera- 
tion, or to light it without first closing the filler 
cap. In fact, the construction is such that they are 
practically “fool proof.” 

Gasoline lamps are very simple in operation and 
easy to understand. Even the clogging of the gas 
orifice and the consequent annoyance of taking the 
lamp apart to clean it, which was necessary with 
the old styles, has been done away with by the addi- 
tion of a semi-automatic tip cleaning device, with 
which the gas orifice is cleaned from the inside and 
the needle removed by a single turn of a lever. 
This forces the dirt out of the tip, where it cannot 
interfere with the proper working of the lamp. 


Yield Good Profits Without Heavy Investment 


All of these points have been worked out during 
years of development, and it is safe to say that the 
gasoline lamp, as it is now constructed, is one of 
the most satisfactory lighting mediums for the 
country and small town, and, because of its economy 
and high candle power, is even a keen competitor 
of gas and electricity in the larger places. Also it 
has been proven by hundreds of hardware dealers 
that the gasoline table lamp is one of the most sat- 
isfactory and profitable selling specialties obtain- 
able. 

It is not necessary for the retailer to invest a 
large amount of money in stock as a few lamps at 
a time are all he needs. The circulars necessary to 
create interest among his customers will usually be 
furnished by the manufacturer or jobber, and as 
nearly all the jobbers are now stocking one or more 
styles of reliable table lamps, the retailer can order 
in small quantities and still be always in position 
to supply the demand. 

The retailer’s profit averages about 40 per cent. 
on the selling price, which is no higher than the 
retail price on almost any fancy kerosene stand or 
hanging lamp. 


Demand Exists on Part of Consumers 


There is no longer any question of there being a 
big demand for gasoline lamps nor that they are 
profitable articles for the hardware trade to handle. 
The farmers and small town householders are well 
acquainted with the merits of the proposition, and 
it is only necessary for the retailer to choose any 
good lamp and let his customers know he has it to 
get business. By the judicious use of circulars, he 
can bring to his store those among his customers 
whom he knows to be prospective purchasers, and 
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then a ‘personal demonstration of the lamp in opera- 
tion will be enough to convince even the most skep- 
tical of the superiority of gasoline light over the 
other mediums available, for the light produced is 
really beautiful, and the simplicity of the lamps and 
the attractive designs of fixtures and glassware are 
sure to make their appeal. 

The lamps usually weigh about 6 pounds, and 
are put up separately in corrugated cartons suit- 
able for shipment by parcel post, express or freight. 
These cartons usually measure from 10 to 12 inches 
square, and fit the retailers’ shelves nicely. 

Another article along the same line which fits 
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very nicely with the table lamp business is the gaso- 
line lantern, which although newer in the field, has 
become popular, and the demand for it bids fair 
to rival that for the table lamp. It is used chiefly 
by farmers, campers and sportsmen; also for the 
lighting of docks, wharves, railroad yards, streets, 
parks, picnic grounds, tent shows, etc. 

Everything possible to assist the retailer in sell- 
ing his products has been done and in the face of 
the rapidly increasing demand for good gasoline 
lamps and lanterns, the retailer in the farming dis- 
tricts and small towns who does not stock them will 
be overlooking a very important opportunity. 


SIMONDS EMPLOYES HOLD FIELD DAY 

















Employes of the Fitchburg plant of the Simonds Mfg. Company 


—— employes of the Fitchburg (Mass.) factory 

of the Simonds Mfg. Company, where the 
hand saws are made, held their outing and field day 
picnic recently. The illustration shows only a por- 
tion of the employes of the Fitchburg plant, and it 
does not include any from the factories at Chicago, 
Montreal or Lockport, N. Y. This outing and field 
day picnic is an annual event. 


Apple Electric Company Will 
Move to Newark, N. J. 


eae Apple Electric Company is preparing to 

move its headquarters for the manufacture of 
automobile and motor boat starting and lighting 
outfits and batteries from Dayton, Ohio, to New- 
ark, N. J., where it has purchased 5 acres of land 
and buildings giving 70,000 square feet of floor 
space and an office building all ready for occupancy. 

The change will not be immediate. The Apple 
Company products will continue to be manufactured 
at Dayton until the new plant has demonstrated its 
efficiency. This plan was decided upon to eliminate 
all chance of the slightest hitch in making de- 
liveries. 

The move follows the drawing together of the 
manufacturing and selling policies of the Splitdorf 
Electrical Company with those of the Apple inter- 
ests, and the controlling of the Apple output by the 
dominant Splitdorf sales organization. The Split- 
dorf executive offices and manufacturing plant have 
been located in Newark for two years, and, with 
mutual interests at stake, a greater degree of co- 
operation from closer association is anticipated. 

The new Apple factory will be the buildings for- 
merly occupied by the Lansden Electric Company 
and the surrounding ground purchased by the 
Apple Company gives ample room for almost un- 
limited extension should occasion arise. 

It is expected that the Apple Electric Company’s 
line, including its automobile and marine storage 
batteries, will be produced in quantity from the 
new plant in October, the minimum daily output be- 
ing figured on 200 starting and lighting outfits by 
that time. 


Missouri Merchant a Real Inter- 
preter 


HARDWARE AGE, 


New York City. 
Gentlemen :— 
Enclosed herewith, please find an order which we 
received to-day for two sad irons which may be of 
interest to your readers. 


.f, F,S,Pleas send ME To Of The Biggest. 
f,s, 

,F,S Pleas Send Me ToOf The Biggest S. Smose 
Oirens 

F,S, PLEAS SEND ME TO OF THE BIGGEST 
SMOSE IN OIORN THE HAVEST INTHE STORE 
OLE STIL 

EGGSTO DOZE N. 

M. LAMB, 
SIKESTON MO. 

For fear that you-can not read it, here it is: 
“Please send me two of the biggest smoothing irons, 
the heaviest in the store, old style.” 

Please return to us when through. 

Yours very truly, 
FARMERS SUPPLY COMPANY, 


CD:Hy. Chas. Dorroh. 


War Changes Finish on MopSticks 


The Stover Manufacturing Company, Freeport, 
Ill., has announced to HARDWARE AGE that on ac- 
count of the scarcity of tin in this country due to 
the European war, it is substituting galvanized 
finish in place of tinned finish on its mop sticks. 
The company considers galvanized finish equal to 
tinned finish with this class of work, and states 
that all customers who have placed orders for tinned 
mop sticks have been perfectly willing to accept 
the galvanized finish. 


“When business is good advertise some for more busi- 
ness, and when business is bad advertise MORE for 
some business.”—Ezchange. - : 
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PUBLICITY FOR 


THE RETAILER 


Unique Fall Specialty Booklet—Small But Interesting Ad on Bathroom 
Fixtures 


Suggestion for a Valuable Unit in Your Fall Campaign 

Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 (each 5% in. x 8 in.). These 
are four pages from a most interesting and unique 
booklet just received from the Wooster Hardware 
Company, Wooster, O., and Orrville, O. Strictly 





Studebaker 


> 
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The only wagon in the world that goes all over the World—In 
the mountains, on the plains or in the valleys. 


THE STUDEBAKER 


Is the favorite among heavy users of wagons. It costs more 
money to make it so much better than others but teamsters say it’s 
worth more than fhe differemce. Our price is as low, however, as 
the other fellows medium grade. 


Then, why not buy here. 


The Wooster Hardware Co. 
The ‘‘Just Right’’ Stores 


Wooster--Orrvilie 











speaking, this piece of advertising literature is not 
a booklet, and in this fact lies its importance to the 
hardware dealer who wishes to issue a series of 
booklets but who does not feel justified in ap- 
propriating the amount necessary for the printing. 








You can’t afford to own a cream separator except to have the 


Scores of tests by practical experience have been made by the 
farmers of Wayne county, who have learned that 


The De Laval 


Really is the only separator they can afford to use. 
The De Laval costs a little more, but why shouldn’t it. 


This assertion is being backed up hy hundreds of our customers 
who are profited users of De Laval, after losing experiments with 
others. 


The “Just Right” Stores 


WOOSTER--ORRVILLE 

















Our 5c and 10c 
Department 


For a little bit of money you can Often find here just what you 
need, and which will supply your requirements just as well as any 
article you would be obliged to pay much more for elsewhere. Day by 
day we are making this department more amd more a supply house 
for the home. We hope you will watch this department grow and be- 
comie more serviceable to the patroms of this store. We extend a 
cordial invitation to the women of Wayne county to visit this de- 
partment often and frequently take advantage of the comfortable 
rest room provided for your convenience where you are welcome al- 
ways. 


The Wooster Hardware Co. 


The “Just Right” Store 
Wooster, Ohio 

















JUST A WORD ABOUT 
OUR SERVICE 


With our force of field experts we took care of nearly 
100 calls for help on old binders during the wheat 
harvest just closed, besides taking care of the biggest 
harvest trade the Wooster Hardware Co. ever expe- 
rienced. Not a penny was charged any of the good 
farmers who thus received assistance from us. A 
great many of these old machines were not bought 
from us, but they got our service just thesame. We 
regret very much the fact that we could not take 
care of all the calls we had for help, but we assure 
you we did all we could, when we remember that 
wheat cutting lasts only a few days. We only men- 
tion this service feature to show you that we take 
care of our patrons beyond selling new machinery, a 
custom not in vogue with many dealers. Our aim is 
to have you come to us for your new machines witb- 
out the expense of a factory canvasser. 


THE WOOSTER HARDWARE CO. 
“The Just Right Stores” 
WOOSTER and ORRVILLE 











_ Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4—--The Wooster firm has hit upon an ideal way to present a large showing of seasonable goods 
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When a merchant desires to present to the public a 
major portion of his stock, he has recourse to but 
two forms of advertising literature—the large cir- 
cular and the booklet or small catalog. We do not 
include the large catalog for that is a permanent 
form of advertising or at least it can hardly be 
used six or eight times during the year for the pur- 
pose of offering seasonable goods. In the case of 
the large circular, many merchants use it sparingly 
for the reason that they believe it a highly transient 
form of advertising and also because they feel its 
unwieldiness makes it so difficult to read that its 
force is greatly weakened. We believe the Wooster 
firm has hit upon an ideal way to present a large 
showing of seasonable goods. The printing specifi- 
cations of the Wooster booklet or rather pamphlet 
are as follows: the size of each page is given above 
and this size, of course, is enough larger than the 
actual printed page to allow generous margins on 
all sides which contribute greatly to the readabil- 
ity of each page. There are 24 pages in the book, 
and each page is printed on one side only. These 
24 loose pages are then trimmed to size and inserted 
in a cover of fairly heavy stock. Two wire staples 
hold the pages and cover together. By clipping the 
loose end or bottom of the pamphlet, it is ready to 
be mailed under a one-cent stamp. On the cover 
appears the title, “‘Just Right’ Specialties Fall 
1914” and two blank lines are provided for the in- 
sertion of the name and address of the party to 
whom the booklet is to be mailed. The paper is a 
supercalendered stock of fair quality which has the 
advantage of enabling the merchant to use half- 
tones in showing any of his lines. The advantages 
of this form of pamphlet may be summed up as 
follows: It permits of an inexpensive printing job 
by enabling the printer to handle it easily on a small 
job press; it saves greatly on the cost of binding 
and, as a matter of fact, the printer need not bind 
the pamphlet at all. It can be done easily by a clerk 
with a small hand stapling machine. Apart from 
the advantage in economy of production, is the com- 
pactness of the pamphlet, the ease with which it is 
handled and perused. The pamphlet may be made 
up of as many pages as seem necessary to carry the 
hardware dealer’s message. The 24 pages in this 
particular issue permit a wide presentation of 
goods. The articles touched upon in the pamphlet 
include, apart from the four pages shown, harrows. 
washing machines, silverware patent cleaners, feed 
grinding mills, paints and varnishes, hog oilers, 
corn cribs, roofing, dry batteries, gasoline engines, 
oil stoves, wire fence, steel fence posts, wire gates, 
drills, sowers, corn binders, rollers, pump engines, 
plows, clover bunchers, manure spreaders and other 
household articles and agricultural implements. 
Another important advantage of such a pamphlet 
that should be no means be overlooked, is the ease 
and promptness with which it may be prepared and 
issued. The four pages reproduced are typical of 
the make-up throughout the rest of the pamphlet. 
Typographically, they are well arranged; concise 
headings, clear cuts and reading type of fair size 
make perusal easy. We direct special attention to 
the page featuring the service rendered the farm- 
ers and also the featuring of the 5-cent and 10-cent 
department, a new angle of the hardware store 
which is as yet only partially developed. The trade- 
mark cut of the Wooster Company deserves special 
attention as it is well designed and has the element 
of forceful appeal. 


Attractive Special Price Ad 


No. 5 (2 cols. x 12 in.).—Here’s a snappy sale ad 
which comes to us from the Weaver Hardware 
‘Company, Rochester, N. Y. Note the introductory 
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aa 7 Deaver "Hardware Co. 


Remember, please, we stand back. of 
everything we sell. . Making good ‘is 
the backbone of our service. If you 
have any complaint to make let us 


hear it. 
Special prices in this ad are for to-day and Wednesday only. 
Store Closes Saturdays at 1 P. M. during July and August. 


ON THE TOOL TABLE | You Neéd an Ree 
/  ‘Te.day and Wednesday Electric Flashlight 


j ‘Whether you are summer-cot- 


Seg HES: 
are 

innumerable. Always ready, al- 

Stevens’ Line Level | pitch-dark 


family 
Made of aluminum 
ar a 39c on ES They wilt quickly discern - 


my Special Prices Now Prevailing. 
Gand@y and accurate, for farm- _ Round tubular fi ta, with det- 




















20 900 Se end -— 
Weigh Your Fish : 
Accurate scale, Hose That is in 
Nickel ptated, _ Big Demtand 
50 cents We hdve etruck a fast gait in the 
! -| sale of bose. Reason why—reliadie 
Family | Te tiet ne Flewtble 3 
Scale The Flexfble Revero. 
—o | ldcht weight and’ great strength are 
79¢ lent seamless hose. 





| %-in. eize 160 ft. “tn. nino, Ihe ft. 
Blanting dial Hose 


° Looking for a 
Weigh to 24 Iba, Bee- ee im Aqueduct back : 
rubber, uck-wrapped - hose,~ 
Fishermen’s 


Knife . .. 39¢]$4,49 “B88 Sac ts. 
at Regular price, 500. 1$4,99 for 50 ft. 3-4 in.’ size. 


. Regular price $5.50. 
SS SS 
on woe? Tins fountain sprinkler . special, 
— Lae Stanley “Bed: 
Has strong, stiff blade, with | rock” Planes 
notched bdiade for easy scaling, at Ginn 
neat on all 
‘woods. 
Golidity, variety of edjustitents and lack of 


vibration are among the distinctive features of 
| this popular tool. 


The Perfect _ 
Gas Iron 
wns 
es. 
Ga00 Sead ance ae 


Wilkinson’s ming Hedge 
@ Shears are ‘warranted. — 














































} And you will always be 
prices: ready to treat your guests. 


Plain, 8-in., 2e3 9-in., 99e; 10-in,, Root Beer Bottles with 


$1.19. Notched, sin, 9c 
$1.29; 10-in., $1.29, if +i | 


Gas Engines Family Size 


For all purposes. | Vanco 


85c to $1.35 per dozen. 













Wringer. : 
. write. We are prepared A new size. Will hold 
to please you and guar- 16-., or smaller cotton 




















antee results. mop. 
Deaver*Hardware Co. o. 
mn37 Main Street Ea si 





No. 5. Many illustrations help make this ad easy to neid 


sentences at the top of the ad: they fit in exceed- 
ingly well with a sale ad. Many illustrations help 
make this ad easy to read but we would advise the 
Weaver Company to exercise a stricter censorship 
over the printer and see that he does not use cuts 
that are worn out and no longer fit for service. 
Some of these cuts are merely blurs and don’t lend 
any attractiveness to the set-up. Apart from this, 
however, the display is very readable and invites 
perusal. Good judgment is evidenced in the selec- 
tion of articles and considering the size of the ad 
quite a number of items are presented. 


THE KEYSTONE SANITARY COMPANY, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., wholesale dealer of plumbing fixtures, has moved 
into larger quarters. - ; 
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New York Market 


Continued from page 91. 


panded. Much of the fighting so far has been in the 
chief glass producing sections, for instance, Charleroi, 
Belgium, on the Sambre, 23 miles east of Mons and 
Jumet, Belgium, 3 miles north of Charleroi. 

There has been one meeting between representatives 
of the glass workers and employers, for an amicable 
arrangement to determine the wage scale for the com- 
ing season’s fire, which has been postponed until after 
the middle of September. The men have asked for a 20 
per cent. increase, and it looks as though they might 

t it. 
oe is produced largely in Belgium, France and 
Germany, all of which are seriously affected, either 
with regard to factories or help or both. 

The largest single glass factory in existence is in 
England, where there are no hostilities yet, but the call 
for troops obviously withdraws workmen from most of 
the European industrial centers and interferes with 
production. 

This complicated situation has caused many inquiries 
from neutral countries, including both South America 
and elsewhere, to be diverted to the United States. 

The business in plate glass in France has been 
crippled and crystal plate in Germany is in the same 
condition, while picture glass in Belgium is said to be 
out of the question. This leaves only the United States 
and England, practically, to supply the world at large 
with glass for some time to come. Already glass for 
fine art purposes formerly sold at 85 cents per square 
foot is now $1.75 per square foot and anything less is 
not considered. 

The New York market for window glass is 90 and 10 per 
cent. for A quality single thick and 90 and 15 per cent. for B 
single thick. Double thick, A quality, is 90 and 15 per cent. 


and B quality, double thick, is 90 and 20 per cent. discount 
from jobber’s lists. 


Sparks Withington Company’s New 
Building 


aT HE Sparks-Withington Company, Jackson, Mich., 

has just completed a structural steel and con- 
crete building at the rear of its plant which gives 
50,000 square feet additional floor space for the 


exclusive use of the nickel plating and shipping 


departments. 

An improvement which facilitates shipments, and 
relieves the men of heavy lifting, is a concrete pit 
10 feet wide by 25 feet long, which permits the 
automobile trucks to enter freely. This pit brings 
the body floor of the trucks on a level with the 
cement floor, thus enabling the men to run hand 
trucks directly to the material, overcoming the nec- 
essity of hoists. 


Healy Tool & Appliance Co. Moves 


5 Bape Healy Tool & Appliance Company has an- 

nounced that it has removed its plant and of- 
fices to 62 Pearl Street, Buffalo, N. Y., where more 
commodious quarters and better shipping facilities 
will enable the company to give prompt service. 
The carrying of a larger stock will make it possible 
to fill all orders the same day that they are received. 


Chicago Visited by Hardware Men 


oo following out-of-town guests were registered 
at the Hardware Club of Chicago during the 
past week: A. Heath, Toledo, O.; Frank Harrison, 
Birmingham, Ala.; R. Eugene Dailey, Rockford, 
Ill.; L. C. Wieting, Alpha, Ill.; G. A. Van Camp, 
Marmett, Wis.; W. E. Mount, Pueblo, Col.; G. W. 
‘Gewberling, Pasadena, Cal. 


Hardware Age 


Optimistic Letter from President of 
Buftum Tool Co. 


Continued from page 86. 


of itself create a large demand, and take off rapidly 
our surplus commodities of all kinds. That cer- 
tainly means good times. 

If there had not been a single gun fired in Europe 
this year, it is our opinion, taking the large and 
high-priced crops on hand; the high-priced live 
stock; nearly everythinz sold below cost of manu- 
facture, making any purchase a very safe one, and 
with almost positive chance of having goods ad- 
vance in price on jobbers and dealers hands while 
being held, that 1914 would be a repetition of the 
fall of 1879, when everything was in the same con- 
dition, and at that time there seemed to be no bot- 
tom to prices, when all of a sudden everything went 
up by leap and bounds. 

The wise buyer is one that gets ready, and has 
his goods ready for his trade, and buys his goods 
when the articles cannot go lower, for “Goods well 
bought are half sold.” 

. The Government having stopped the shipment of 
gold from this country and with a good supply on 
hand; with our new banking system in order to 
prevent centralization of funds in large money cen- 
ters; with good crops in most sections; with rail- 
roads which for several years have bought but few 
cars; with a general impression in the minds of 
the entire buying public that prices are at the bot- 
tom—there should be no reason why good times for 
the farmer, laborer, manufacturer, jobber and 
dealer, have not nearly arrived, the banking situa- 
tion by reason of the European war, being prac- 
tically the only thing now that is preventing a good 
trade and a general advance. 

Yours truly, 
BUFFUM TOOL Co., 
Frank W. Buffum, Pres. 


Pump Club Elects Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Iron Pump Manu- 

facturers’ Club, held in Chicago, IIl., last 
month, the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, T. R. Barnes, Barnes 
Mfg. Company, Mansfield, Ohio; vice-president, H. 
H. Macomber, Flint & Walling Mfg. Company,. 
Kendallville, Ind.; treasurer, W. E. Grundy, Davis- 
Hanson Company, Oshkosh, Wis.; _ secretaries, 
Blatchford and Tompkins, Chicago. In addition to 
the officers, the following were elected members of 
the executive committee: F. E. Myers, of F. E. 
Myers & Brother, Ashland, Ohio; A. Y. McDonald, 
of the A. Y. McDonald Mfg. Company, Dubuque, 
Ia.; C. B. Dempster, of the Dempster Mill & Mfg. 
Company, Lincoln, Neb. 


How She Punished Him 


éé ES,” confessed Jack, “when she wasn’t looking 
I kissed her.” 
“What did she do?” asked his friend curiously. 
“Refused to look at me for the rest of the evening.’” 
—Exchange. 


THE MASTER CARBURETOR COMPANY, Detroit, has 
been incorporated with $250,000 capital stock by F. D. 
Buch, G. W. Williams and L. H. Lefferts, for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing carburetors. 


MAURICE J. O’NEIL, third vice-president of the Caro- 
linas Retail Hardware Association, accompanied by his. 
two sons, was a HARDWARE AGE visitor last week. 
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Hxtra Heavy 


—thats the point 


But “Extra Heavy”? doesn’t mean 
clumsiness—or bigger than necessary 




















gives the sort of 
service expected 
from many Barn 
Door Latches that 
have failed. 


A slam of the 
door—extra strain 
— bumps, won't 
break this No. 
1252. 


Wrought | steel, 
extra heavy, that 
tells the story. 
Your _ customers 
will need this 
Latch and will de- 


mand it. 


Our No. 1252 Extra 
Heavy Wrought Steel 
Barn Door Latch 




























Combination 
holes,—that is 
square holes for 
bolts and nuts and countersunk 
holes for wood screws. 


Handles 10!%4 inches long. 
Bars 12 inches long, good 
measure. 

Packed with the right size 
screws, one in a box. 


1252 is the number. 





The 
Stanley Works 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. i] 


100 Lafayette St. 73 E Lake St. 
New York Chicago 


Candian Representative 
A. Macfarlane & Co., Montreal 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


Rollman Meat and Food 
Choppers 


The Rollman Mfg. Company, Mount 
Joy, Pa., has brought out a new line 
of meat and food choppers, Nos. 31, 








MANNER OF ASSEMBLING CUTTERS ON WORM 
REDUCED SIZE 











New Roliman food chopper and cutter 


32, 33, 34, 35, which have detachable 
cutters, and Nos. 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
which have the assembled cutters. 

The cutters on these ten choppers 
are designed on an entirely new prin- 
ciple. By cupping or flanging the 
edge of the cutter disc it is possible 
to use very thin stock and still have 
an absolutely rigid cutter. A cutter 
made of thin stock will cut more easily 
than one made of heavy stock. 

The maker states that the Rollman 
food choppers are not likely to get out 
of order, and with ordinary care they 
will last for a lifetime. These chop- 
pers are tin plated, so that there are 
no exposed surfaces of cast iron to 
rust. The Rollman chopper has an 
improved clamp, which holds rigidly 
to the table, though it will not mar the 
surface. 


Allen’s Sole Leather Strips 


The N. R. Allen’s Sons Company, 
Kenosha, Wis., through the introduc- 
tion of new and improved tanning 
methods has been enabled to make 
sole leather strip of much better 
wearing qualities and appearance 
than any strip they have heretofore 
produced. The company announces 
that hereafter all their strips will be 
selected in such a manner that no 
package will contain any branded 
stock unless specifically sold as such. 
A new selection of strips X, No. 1, 
A, B, C, SS, Branded and Common, 
has been added to the company’s line. 
These selections are all made in 
8% inch strips, with the exception of 


the “SS,” which will be 6% inches 
wide. 

_The company also announces a new 
piece of leather, the “branded bend” 
piece. This is a piece of leather ap- 
proximately 17 inches wide and cut 
crosswise from the back. It is stated 
to give very good cutting results. 

The Allen firm states that in in- 
stances where orders have already 


_been placed for the old stock, they will 


either fill these orders as_ given 
originally or substitute the new 
goods. 


Potato and Horse Radish 
Graters 


The Schroeter Brothers Hardware 
Company, 717 Washington avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo., is placing on the market, 
in addition to its No. 3500 line of hand 
and power graters, a new style hand 
grater termed their No. 100, which is 
made especially for use in hotels, res- 
tuurants, meat markets, bakeries, con- 
fectionaries, lunch stands, private 
families, and wherever the grating of 
food is required. The Schroeter grater 
No. 100 is a good, substantial machine. 
Its construction is simple, the wearing 
parts and bearings durable. Every- 
thing in it is of the best, the company 
claims, and the price is_reasonable. All 
parts are interchangeable and can be 
replaced at a small cost. 

The grater is constructed so that 
the grating drum can be removed to 
allow thorough cleaning. The machine 

















Schroeter potato and horse radish 
grater 


may be taken apart and cleaned in 
one minute. The process of grating 
is extremely rapid, grating a stalk of 
horse radish within 14% minutes. Any- 
one having charge of a kitchen will 
appreciate the convenience of a ma- 
chine of this kind. Each machine is 
guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


Cream City Ware Champion 


The August number of the Cream 
City Ware Champion, published by 
the Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., beside being 
devoted to the popularizing of the 
company’s product, contains an arti- 
cle giving helpful suggestions to deal- 
ers on window trimming. 
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“Corco” Rubbish Burners 


The Wheeling Corrugating Com- 
pany, Wheeling, W. Va., has recently 
brought out a new product, the 
“Corco” rubbish burning can. This 
device presents a ready means of dis- 




















“Corco” rubbish burner made by the 
Wheeling Corrugating Company 


posing of rubbish, waste paper and 
castaway material without any dan- 
ger of fire. The body, bottoms and 
covers of these cans are perforated 
with small oval holes about % by 1 
inch in diameter, which give a large 
draft and facilitate the incineration 
of any kind of rubbish. When burn- 
ing, the cover is kept closed, which 
prevents wind from carrying sparks. 
The “Corco” cans are made of 
heavy gauge sheet steel, the top be- 
ing 20 gauge, and the bottom and 
sides 16 gauge, thus giving greater 
strength where the heat and wear are 
greatest. These cans are nestable, 
and require but little space when 
piled in a store-room. The dimen- 
sions of the “Corco” are as follows: 
top diameter, 15 inches; bottom diam- 
eter, 14% inches; hight, 28 inches; 
length of legs, 3 inches. Top and 
bottom hoops and legs are % by 1 
inch bar steel. The hinges are of 
very heavy malleable iron, securely 
riveted. The weight is 26 pounds. 


.22 Caliber Remington Auto- 
loading Rifle 


The Remington Arms-Union Metal- 
lic Cartridge Company, 299 Broad- 
way, New York City, is now market- 
ing its new .22 caliber autoloading 
rifle, model 16, which is the result of 
three years of experimenting. 

Like all Remington arms, the new 
autoloading rifle has a solid breech 
block, which affords protection both 
to the shooter and to the gun. The 
safety lock is located just in front of 
the trigger... When the rifle is “on 
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No. 321 R.W 


Trolley Hinged Roller-Bearing 
Barn Door Hanger 





Used with No. 
31 track. Packed 
one pair in a 
box with two 
end. brackets 
and one center 
bracket com- 
plete with lag 
bolts for brack- 
ets and carriage 
bolts for hang- 
ers. Has lateral 
adjustment. 


Makes barn doors operate 
smoothly — no tugging, 
straining or pushing. 


It swings outward as well as 
along its track. Never jumps 
or clogs. Lateral adjust- 
ment. The 


Richards - Wilcox 


Trolley Hinged Roller-Bearing 


Barn Door Hanger 


gives the highest satisfaction 
—is endorsed by thousands 
—costs little—and carries a 
real guarantee. 











HARDWARE AGE 





Ten Reasons Why 
an 


R-W Agency Pays: 


1—Only bona-fide hardware dealers get 
one. We deal only with them—no 
farmer or local agents. 


2—R-W Prices are right—and kept 
staple—protecting the dealer. 


3—R-W Line includes the greatest va- 
riety of different style hangers. 


4—R-W Grindstones cover every need— 
fit every sale. 


5—R-W Specialties are movers—sellers 
—no “shelf-warmers.” 


6—R-W Distributing Centers in princi- 
pal cities. 


7—R-W Products are well advertised— 
in class and trade papers. 


8—R-W magazine “DooR-Ways” goes 
to 10,000 architects and contractors 
every month. 


9—R-W dealer advertising helps include 
circularizing your prospects; free 
electrotypes for your local paper 
advertising; printed matter bearing 
your imprint for your mail solicita- 
tion; counter and window display 
cards, novelties for you to hand your 
trade. 


10—The R-W Co. has already enjoyed 
thirty successful years, and with 
your continued assistance hope to so 
continue—a strong guarantee of 
quality goods and square dealing for 
you. 


And remember—whatever the job, the 
R-W Line assures you “A hanger for any 
door that slides.” 
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« MANUFACTURING Co. 
AURORAILL.USA. 
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22 Caliber Remington autoloading rifle 


safe” it is impossible to pull the 
trigger or fire the arm. The safety 
lock also indicates whether the gun 
is cocked because the safety cannot be 
set “on safe” when the gun is un- 
cocked. The sights of the new arm 
are the same as those used on the 
Remington-U. M. C. model 12, .22 cali- 
ber repeating rifle, being of simple 
design and giving a quick alignment 
for rapid shooting. The take-down 
feature of the autoloading rifle is the 
same as that embodied in the Rem- 
ington-U. M. C. pump gun, namely, 
the interrupted screw system. To 
take down the rifle it is only neces- 
sary to press rearward on the take 
down button, and give the barrel a 
quarter turn. Further dismounting 
is obtained by removal of an as- 
sembling screw, which releases the 
two halves of the frame, rendering 
the mechanism easily accessible for 
cleaning and oiling. 

- The magazine consists of a tube 
holding fifteen cartridges, which is 
arranged within the stock. The load- 
ing hole is on the bottom of the stock. 
One cartridge may be single-loaded 
into the barrel, making a total of 16 
shots. 

The new Remington-U. M. C. 
model has a straight grip stock of 
American walnut, which is fitted with 
a steel rifle butt plate and adjustable 
sights, consisting of a straight bar 
rear sight and a white metal-bead 
front sight. The arm weighs 5% 
pounds, and is listed at $20. 


“Red Devil” Circular Glass 
Cutters 


The Smith & Hemenway Company, 
150 Chambers street, New York City, 
maker of the “Red Devil” glass cut- 

















New “Red Devil’ circular glass cutters 


ters and electrical hand tools, has just 
brought out a circular glass cutter, 
which it claims is extremely handy 
and effective. The smaller sized cut- 
ter, which will cut circles from 2 
inches to 20 inches in diameter, sells 
for 50 cents. A larger one, designed 
to cut a circle up to 40 inches in diam- 
eter is priced at 75 cents. 

To meet the demand for a better 
- tool of this class, the company is of- 
fering a circular cutter, style 263, 
with hand honed wheels which will 
cut circles from 2 inches to 22 inches 


in diameter. The makers state that 
this is a well made tool in every re- 


spect. The strong base around which 


the cutter revolves is lined with rub- 
ber to prevent slipping, and it is 
claimed that no unusual deftness in 
required to cut perfect circles with 
this cutter. 


“Canco” Rubbish and Trash 
Burners 


The American Can Company, 447 
West Fourteenth street, New York 
City, has recently brought out its new 

















“Canco” rubbish and trash burner, made 
by the American Can Company, New York 


“Canco” rubbish and trash burner. 
The maker states that this burner will 
withstand heat without warping, as 
the body is made in one piece, from 
No. 12 gauge open hearth steel. 
Owing to its peculiar construction it 
is claimed to be practically indestruc- 
tible, and it should last for years. 
Al joints of this burner are welded, 
and there are no rivets to become 
loose. Solder does not enter into its 
construction. 

The “Canco” has a solid bottom, 
with detachable base or pan. This pre- 
vents ashes from blowing about, as 
they will always drop into the pan. 
This burner is made in two sizes. No. 
51 weighs 24 pounds and measures 
15 by 26 inches, while No. 81 weighs 


Hardware Age 


35 pounds, and is 18 by 30 inches. 
“Canco” burners are packed 3 mm a 
crate, and are heavily galvanized. 


“Indestructible” Fire Pot 


The Ashton Mfg. Company, 17 
Alling street, Newark, N. J., maker 
of the “Red-Hot” line of torches and 
fire pots, has recently placed on the 
market a new, improved coil fire pot. 
This fire pot is strongly constructed 

















Ashton “Indestructible” fire pot 


and is warranted to withstand hard 
usage. The tank is made from heavy 
seamless drawn steel, coppered inside 
and out, with all fittings and the bot- 
tom welded in, making it leak proof. 
It is fitted with an extra large filler 
plug and has a funnel-shaped inlet to 
prevent loss in filling. The top place 
and upright rods are extra heavy, 
and all valves are fitted with packing 
nuts to prevent leakage. The shield 
is made of one piece seamless drawn 
steel. | 

The coil.is made of heavy steel 
pipe, and is free from scale or sedi- 
ment. The air pressure is supplied 
by an automatic brass pump with 
double spring check valve, enabling 
the operator to easily and quickly ob- 
tain a steady blue flame. This fire 
pot is also made with a rubber bulb 
instead of a pump. It is guaranteed 
by the manufacturer to work per- 
fectly either inside or out of doors in 
severe winter weather. 


“Continental” Silverware 


The new “Continental” pattern, of 
silverware, manufactured by the In- 
ternational Silver Company, Meriden, 
Conn., is very attractive. It is a de- 
parture from anything heretofore 
manufactured in silver plated flat- 
ware by this company, and the maker 
states that it harmonizes perfectly 
with present-day furnishings. 

The “Continental” is built along the 
lines of the Chippendale period, with 
adaptations suited to the needs of flat- 
ware. The shield, bowls and tines are _ 
bright, and the borders are gray. The 
manufacturer also directs special at- 
tention to the fluted edges of the bowls 
in the fancy pieces. 
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New “Continental” pattern, made by the International Silver Company, Meriden, Conn. 
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Enameled 


Concentrate your Enameled 
Ware business on lines you 
can control. 


All our Enameled Wares are 
exclusive patterns and designs 


“ORIGINATED BY Us” 


They are attractive and com- 
mand the attention of every 
one entering your store. 


Profitable; durable; sells on 
sight and remains sold. 
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Carry our Enameled Wares 
and secure the business of 
your town. 
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| SHEET METAL DEPARTMENT | 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WALL STACK 


By A. F. MUELLER 
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FIG. 8. PATTERNS FOR POCKETS. FIG. | 














Pattern for making a wall stack 


stack, used in furnace work, that has been 
made in a shop where there is no brake 
to form the corners. To be able to make this 
stack it is necessary to change the details of con- 
struction. In Fig. 12 is a part of a cross section 
and this shows that the stack is made of two pieces 
with cleated seams on the ends or short sides. 
Fig. 2 is the pattern for the pieces, all of which 
are alike, in the same size of stack, and it is laid 
out by drawing a center line and then on each 
side measuring the half widths of the side and 
end as b-d, b-f and d-r, f-s, and the corners will be 
bent on the lines c-d and e-f. The length of the 
pattern will depend on the material that is to be 
used. To the ends d-f and c-e, add, or allow mate- 
rial for grooved seams, and to the side make allow- 


f’: 1 is a general view of a piece of wall 


ances for the cleated seam. In notching the corners 


be sure to cut across the corner of the net pattern 


or there will be a sharp point to interfere in put- 
ting the pieces together. 

When the required number of pieces have been 
cut out the edges are all turned in the bar folder, 
noting that the edges for the cleated seams are 
turned on the same side of the sheet. The re- 
quired number of sheets are then grooved together 
or they can be put together in the same manner as 
valley tin and each seam tacked with solder near 
each of its ends. Fig. 5 at b° shows the lock ready 
to receive another sheet. On those sheets placed 
at each end of the stack this lock is not turned but 
the edge left raw so that the pockets can later be 
hooked over them. The grooved pieces are then 
bent at right angles on the brake lines, usually over 
the edge of the bench and the corners should be 
reasonably sharp, and the halves are then ready. 

Fig. 3 shows the pattern for the cleat and an 
enlarged section in Fig. 4. The part g laps onto 
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“Safety First—and Last” 




















are safe and sane— 


First— 


Associated with us are men who have spent years 
‘behind the Counter”’ in retail hardware stores. Their 
wide experience coupled with an abundant supply of 
common sense, assures the purchaser of our productions 
that Warren Fixtures are correctly designed. 


There can be no guesswork in our institution. 


Second— 


Warren Fixtures are manufactured in the largest and 
finest equipped plant of its kind in the world. 


Third— 

All orders whether for regular or special Units are 
under the direct supervision of our Factory Superintend- 
ent, a man who has devoted twenty-five years to the 


fixture business and a man who is known as a ‘‘crank’”’ on 
details. 


_ Fourth— 
Cheap materials, crude workmanship and impracti- 
cal ideas of designing ARE NEVER TOLERATED BY 
THIS COMPANY. 


We have two lines from which to choose and our 
catalogues Nos. 65 and 215 should be in your possession 
today. 


J. D. WARREN MFG. COMPANY 


253 Broadway, New York Masonic Temple, Chicago, IIl. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Hardware Fixtures in the World 
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the adjoining cleat and should be notched as shown. 
The cleat must be made wide enough so that it will 
not draw the seam and cause it to slip as shown at 
D but should be as at C in Fig. 12. The best way 
would be to make a trial cleat and see that it works 
before cutting out the necessary number. 

For only a few pieces of stack a piece of 2-inch 
by 6-inch plank can be used as a mandril each end 
of which must have a rest or bearing. Two of the 
pieces already formed are laid on this mandril 
and the clamps are slipped on the locks as shown 
in Fig. 11. Each clamp is lightly struck with a 
mallet to keep it in place and then the stack is re- 
moved from the mandril and placed on a level floor 
or bench and whatever twist there is, is then re- 
moved. Fig. 6 shows the pattern for a stay in 
which the edges are turned, slightly more than a 
right angle, on the net lines. There is a hand hold 
in the center and when the edges are turned the 
stay is the same size as the stack. One of these 
stays is placed in each end of the stack to square 
it up, as shown in Fig. 7, at o, and then with 
a workman at each end of the stack, the stack 
is twisted until it will lay level on the floor or 
bench. It is then again placed on the mandril 
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and the seam malleted down as shown in Fig. 11. 

At one end of the stack there must be some 
method of connecting it to other stacks, boots, el- 
bows, etc., and the pocket method is here shown. 
A view of the pocket from the front is shown in 
Fig. 10 and a rear view in Fig. 9. The front or 
clamping part is cut on a slant which will facili- 
tate making the connection and this point is also 
shown in Fig. 1. In Fig. 8 are the patterns for 
the pockets and the long and short ones must be 
formed in pairs, or right and left. That is, a long 
and a short piece form a set and the sets must be 
formed right and left. This is easiest done by 
turning over half of the number of each length and 
then forming them without any further attention 
to their relation. 

These pockets are clamped to the stack and are 
tacked on the inside of the stack in at least two 
places to each piece. 

The lap of the seam clamps or cleats, on the 
seams, are each soldered about 2 inches on each 
side of the lap. 

A shows a section of the edge or lock of the 
grooved seam as it comes from the folder and B 
shows a section of the finished grooved seam. | 
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Boyd-Sweeney display during “Trade Week” at Roanoke, Va. 


Merchants’ Trade Week in Roa- 
noke, Va. 


ee merchants of Roanoke, Va., have been very 
successful with the “Trade Week” which is an 

annual affair in that city. Various lines are ex- 

hibited in a hall obtained for the purpose and with 

the assistance of the Commercial Club of the city 

.a large attendance is secured. 

-QOne of the features used to induce buying is a 


coupon book system which gives the purchaser a 
small rebate on all goods bought during the exhibi- 
tion. Last year the members of this association 
published a special daily paper during this week 
and distributed it among the visitors with excellent 
results. 

The total attendance at the last exhibit was more 
than 60,000. 

The accompanying photograph shows the display 
made by the Boyd-Sweeney Company, of Roanoke. 
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The cut illustrates our new Canco Trash and Rubbish Burner. This is 
practically the only burner on the market that will withstand heat 
without warping, the body being 
made from one piece No. 12 gauge 
open hearth sheet steel. Owing to 
its peculiar construction it is prac- 
tically indestructible and should 
withstand heat and wear for a 


number of years. 


All joints of this burner are welded; no rivets to 
become loose. 


There is no soldering on any part of the burner. 


The burner is heavily galvanized after being 


made up. 


The Canco Burner is the only burner which has 
a solid bottom, detachable base or pan. The ad- 
vantage in this is that the ashes from the burner 
will always drop into the pan and not be blown 
about. The Canco Burner is made in two sizes. 
Dimensions, weights, etc., are shown herewith: 








No. Weight Size 
DI 24 \bs. 15x26 
8] 35 Ibs. 18x30 


Packed 3 in Crate Order by Number 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


TOLEDO NEW YORK CHICAGO 






























More Replies to Clifton Hardware 


A. W. Harris Oil Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. | 


Editor HARDWARE AGE. 
Dear Sir: 


Yours of Aug. 3 before me and con- 
tents carefully noted. If the writer 
was to run up against the argument 
mentioned in your letter, he would 
probably reply to it about as follows: 

Dealers in almost every line of man- 
ufacture find themselves facing a cut 
price problem presented by somebody 
and in the automobile accessory busi- 
ness there seems to have been an un- 
usual number of firms who go in on 
the cut price basis. But the house 
that wishes to continue doing busi- 
ness and build up an increasing and 
satisfactory trade cannot afford to 
meddle with the average class of goods 
which are sold by the cut-price houses, 
neither can they afford to go into the 
cut price business to any great ex- 
tent. 

While it is true that some few good 
lines of tires and some other goods 
have been obtained by cut-price 
houses, our experience has been that 
the manufacturers of really first class 
accessories do not cater to the cut- 
price houses. 

Our advice to the dealer is to handle 
goods made by houses which do not 
cater to the price-cutters. Therefore 
he should carry the best lines, made 
by houses which do protect the dealer, 
talk quality, stick to the prices and 
trust to the merits of the goods to 
build up a substantial business, which 
_will surely be the result if they con- 
tinue along these lines, and not let 
the fact that price-cutters are getting 
some business worry them. 

_ The worst cutters in the automo- 
bile accessory business are so-called 
mutual supply houses, automobile 


owners’ associations and others of like 
titles, which are mostly companies 
formed by persons who charge mem- 
bership fees and then go into the 
market purchasing at the best price 
possible, and giving the owner the 
benefit, getting their profit from the 
membership fees. 

There are many companies work- 
ing on this basis, but under a name 
which is more or less disguising. 

The Harris Oil Company absolutely 
refuses to sell any of these firms ex- 
cept at regular list prices, conse- 


‘quently it does not do any business 


with them, and we also protect our 
dealers in every way within our 
power. 

Trusting this information may be 
of service to you and assuring you 
that if we can give you any further 
information at any time we shall be 
glad to do so, we remain, 

Sincerely yours, 

A. W. Harris Oi. Co., 
Benj. S. Terry, 


[Signed] 
President. 


Emil Grossman Mfg. Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARDWARE AGE. 
Gentlemen: 


In reply to your letter of the 3d 
inst., the Clifton Hardware Company 
is facing the same problem that con- 
fronts not only the hardware dealers, 
but also the better class automobile 
supply stores throughout the country. 

Your correspondent states that the 
consumers have been flooded with 
“rag-paper catalogs and folders” by 
automobile accessory mail-order con- 
cerns. He has pointed his finger at 
the strength of all mail-order houses. 
Through liberal circularizing, they 
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‘Saw 4 \3 


“MOTOR AGCESSORIES 
AND “SUPPLIES” 


Company 


have built up a big trade and are able 
to purchase goods in such large quan- 
tities that no manufacturer can ignore 
the outlet. There is no disputing 
the fact that the manufacturer is the 
master of the situation. He can re- 
fuse to sell his wares to the mail-order 
concerns, but until such time as hard- 
ware dealers generally handle auto- 
mobile accessories, the manufacturer 
cannot “throw away dirty water until 
he has clean water.” 

We all know the logical method of 
competing with the mail-order houses 
—offer SERVICE. It seems to us that 
the Clifton Hardware Company has 
many advantages over mail-order 
houses situated 1,500 miles away in 
the bid for local trade. Let them 
point out in a series of advertise- 
ments that they can supply at once 
any accessory or necessity that the 
automobile owner may require in any 
emergency; that it is a benefit to the 
community to patronize local stores; 
that an automobile owner will not 
have to forego the pleasure of operat- 
ing his machine, which he must do 
when he waits from six to ten days for 
accessories from distant cities; and 
that they do not practice substitution. 
There are a number of other ad- 
vantages based on local conditions 
that will occur to almost any hard- 
ware dealer. 

We wish to emphasize that the 
stronger the hardware dealers be- 
come, the more they will weaken the 
mail-order accessory houses. It is 
only a question of time when the at- 
mosphere will be cleared and the ac- 
cessory business placed on as sound a 
footing as the hardware trade. 


Yours very truly, 
EMIL GROSSMAN MFG. Co., INC., 


[Signed] L. M. Schwartz, 
Secretary. 
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ELECTRIC WARNING SIGNAL 


The Sparton warns! It doesn’t make pretty 
music, nor work pretty often—it warns! 


Its clear dominant note crystallizes the hesi- 
tant pedestrian’s thought—it makes him move. 


And since it warns him in good time, he 
holds no grudge against the autoist. 


Sparton is made in a size to “‘fit’’ every car 
and every motor boat. 


It doesn’t stay in stock. 
Write. 
Prices from $7.00 to $15.00. 


The Sparks-Withington Co. 


—. Jackson, Michigan, U. @.- fi 
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B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio 
Editor, Hardware Age. 


Dear Sir: 


The points raised by the Clifton 
‘Hardware Company in their letter to 
you are ones that we have no doubt 
are confronting a good many hard- 
ware concerns that have made the 
start in the handling of automobile 
accessories, or have investigated the 
situation carefully. 


At the outset my personal feeling 
after several years’ experience in the 
business, is that the hardware trade, 
if they intend to get a secure foothold 
on this class of business, will have to 
be satisfied for the time being at least 
with a very modest percentage of 
rags They are partly to blame for 

is. 

In the last paragraph but one, Mr. 
Clifton likens the situation in the au- 
tomobile accessory business to a gold 
rush. In this I think he is altogether 
mistaken. The business has been in 
existence as a possibility for the last 
five years, but it is only within the 
last year or two that the hardware 
trade have had their eyes open to it. 
While it may be true that automobile 
owners are being practically deluged 
with catalogues and flyers, when the 
quality of the goods offered is subject 
to analysis by those who have been 
connected with the trade long enough 
to know a good article from a poor 
one, there is nothing alarming any 
more than there is in mail order com- 
petition in any other item in the 
hardware line. 

For instance, you can send to any 
mail order house and get a claw ham- 
mer for 46c. There are very few up- 
to-date hardware stores that cannot 
give you a hammer of just about the 
same quality for the same money, or 
a trifle less, and that same merchant 
can readily take a high grade hammer 
in the hand and the 46c. article in the 
other and show the prospective buyer 
wherein it will be to his interest to 
pay the difference for the better ar- 
ticle. 

There is one other point that I think 
the hardware trade will have to bear 
in mind and that is that automobile 
accessories either wear out fast or be- 
come obsolete. It is a business of 
“quick turn over” and small profits, 
and in this respect will be radically 
different from many of the staple lines 
of hardware. With some of the staple 
lines, once a man has bought, he is 
fixed practically for life. In my own 
case I bought from the Weed Hard- 
ware Company in Buffalo, a Maydole 
hammer, and a Disston handsaw. 
They have both been used quite con- 
siderably ever since, but as far as I 
can see they are little, if any, the 
worse for wear, and it looks as though 
when Weed & Company sold me those 
two items fourteen years ago they 
fixed me for life. 

We further believe that the aver- 
age hardware merchant will be far 
better off by stocking only standard 
trade-marked lines of goods, at least 
‘until such time as he has become firm- 
ly established in the business, even 
though in some cases the percentage of 


profit may be small, but on mail or- 
der competition, at least, he will have 
this point of argument that he would 
not have if he allows the jobber to 
sell him some special brand or un- 
branded line of goods. He can say 
to the purchaser: “Here is an article 
made by a concern of national repute, 
whose guarantee stands back of it, 
and who would not put out an article 
in which the buyer would not get his 
money’s full worth.” The cheap mail 
order propositions are unknown quan- 
tities, and oftentimes the concern 
may be there today and gone tomor- 
row. You know this is true just as 
well as I do, especially of some of the 
New York “Fly-by-Nights.” 

To revert once more to the point 
of profits. As already stated, automo- 
bile accessories are quick sellers, main- 
ly due to the fact that everything con- 
nected with an automobile is short 
lived. It does not materially matter 
whether it be tires or spark plugs, 
carbon scrapers or tire covers—the 
life of the average tire is not much 
more than a season. .A tire cover of 
good quality ought to last five years, 
but the trouble is that they either get 
lost, torn or when the car is sold or 
traded in for a new one, the tire sizes 
on the new car would be altogether 
different than on the old one and as a 
result the tire cover, spare tires and 
all the rest goes with the old car. 
The buyer of the new machine is 
again on the market ready to buy 
more accessories. 

Competition is keen, and undoubt- 
edly is going to continue so, but there 
are dozens of good representative 
hardware concerns that have engaged 
in the line in the last two or three 
years that could not be induced to 
give it up. 

We do not know whether we have 
said anything that will enable you to 
brace up your correspondent, but the 
situation as we have explained it, is 
as it looks to the writer after a dis- 
passionate review of the field. 

Yours truly, 
THE B. F. GoopRIcH Co., 
Tire Accessories Dept., 


J. H. HARRIs. 


Indiana Lamp Company, 
Connersville, Ind. 


HARDWARE AGE. 


Gentlemen: 

We are in receipt of your communi- 
cation of the 3d inst., relative to the 
objection lodged by the Clifton Hard- 
ware Company, of Eufaula, Ala. Do 
not think that there is any question of 
doubt but what this jobber is entirely 
right in his position. 

We think it would pay hardware 
men on going into the automobile 
accessory business to know pretty 
well the character of the firms they 
are doing business with. The con- 
cern that sells the hardware jobbers 
should be willing to absolutely guar- 
antee the jobber that his price is as 
low as any other customer purchas- 
ing similar goods. There is hardly 
any way to keep a firm from cutting 
prices on goods. Our understanding 
is that the Supreme Court has ruled 
that once goods have been sold, the 
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seller has no further control regard- 
ing the purchase price. 

We feel that the hardware jobber 
can get more satisfaction in knowing 
that he is absolutely buying the goods 
at rock bottom prices and that he is 
in the “cellar” as regards price. 

Very truly yours, 

INDIANA LAMP COMPANY. 
2. B. Austed. 


The Aero Pump 


The Advance Machinery Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, has just placed 
on the market the new Aero 
pump, a motor-driven pump, in one, 
two and three-cylinder models, de- 
signed both for regular and special 
equipment on new cars or for in- 
stallation on motor cars already in 
service. This new pump conforms 
to the standard magneto dimen- 
sions adopted by the Society of 
Automobile Engineers. This means 
quick and easy installation on prac- 
tically any car. 

The cylinder and crank-case parts 
of the Aero pump are gray 
iron castings, sand-blasted, double- 
coated with black, baked enamel. 
The trimmings are nickel. The 
crank-shaft and the connecting- 
rods-are drop-forged. The connect- 
ing rod crank bearings and crank- 
shaft main bearings are die cast. 
The pistons are of gray iron. The 
bore of the cylinder is 1% inches, 
with a stroke of 1% inches. 

The intake valves are carefully 
screened to keep the air pure and 
they are located in the side of the 
cylinder head to eliminate the pos- 
sible leakage of oil. The splash 
system is used for the lubrication 
of the cylinders and the bearings 
of the crank-shaft and the gear- 
shift devices. It is practically im- 
possible for oil to work up on the 
cylinder head, but in order to pre- 
vent absolutely any oil going into 
the tires, two different forms of oil 
separators have been provided for 
use between the outlet valve and 
the tire connection. A feature of 
great convenience and value is the 
automatic blow-off valve. This can 
be set for any pressure desired in 
the tires and it automatically ex- 
hausts when this pressure is 
reached. 

Two styles of gear-shift are pro- — 
vided for bringing the pump mech- 
anism and‘ the engine of the car 
into engagement, a patent eccentric 
gear-shift and a shift that slides 
into engagement on the crank-shaft. 
The sliding action brings only the 
sides of the teeth into engagement 
at the first contact, while the eccen- 
tric action brings the whole width 
of the face of the gears into en- 
gagement at once and makes it pos- 
sible to start the pump on practi- 
cally any speed at which the motor 
may be running. With either form 
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ABig 
Hit! 


Everyone 
likes this 


$2 5 20 


Complete 
Assortment of 


SPARK 
PLUGS 
in 
Display 
Case 











The response has been immediate. Jobbers “2 in. a: 


and retailers alike are sending in their orders 


These Bethlehem Spark Plug Display Cases are proving what the hard- 
ware trade has been waiting for—to go into the spark plug business—RIGHT. 
This case gives a minimum complete assortment for a minimum invest- 

ment of $25.00—and shows a maximum profit of over 100%. 
BETHLEHEM Plugs are known. They are the easiest to sell. They 
bring customers back for more. The case displays the plugs properly—in 

small space. 

3 Send in your order now, and get in line for larger profits. 

Not an unsalable plug in the case. We and your jobber stand back of 
this. Booklet and catalog sent free 


The Silvex Company, 171 Madison Avenue, N. Y. const BRANCH 
BETHLEHEM vost SPARK PLUGS 
‘‘Guaranteed for the Life of the Car’’ 


THESE JOBBERS STOCK DISPLAY CASES 





Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles. Southwest Gen’l Electric Co., Dallas and Branches. 
Baum Iron Co., Omaha Marshall Wells Hardware Co., Portland, Spokane, 
Bonniwell, Calvin Co. : ’ Kansas City. Seattle. 

Julius Andrea & Sou, Milwaukee. Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Montreal, Vancouver 
Philip Gross Hardware Co., Milwaukee. and Branches. a : 
Electric Appliance Co., Chicago and San Francisco. Peden Iron & Steel Co., Houston, Tex. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., New York and Branches. 
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of gear-shift, a simple throw of the 
lever delivers the power of the 
motor to the pump. 

One revolution of the crank-shaft 
gives a displacement of 2.39 cubic 
inches of free air for the one cyl- 
inder pump, 4.78 cubic inches for 
two cylinders, and 7.17 cubic inches 
for three cylinders. 

Special attention has been given 
to the matter of making this pump 
exceedingly easy to install even for 
an amateur mechanic. 

The particular advantages claimed 
for the Aero pump are that it 
guarantees pure air and no oil on 
the tires, that it guarantees perfect 
inflation by means of the automatic 
blow-off valve, that it is trouble- 
proof and always ready for service, 


























The Aero motor driven pump 


that it is effective and reliable in 
operation, that it saves time, labor 
and expense, and, above all, that it 
is easily installed on any car. 


Columbus Traffic Signal 


In most cities ordinances for reg- 
_ ulating traffic have provided the re- 
quirement that makes it necessary 
for the driver of an automobile to 
extend the arm from the car when 
about to make a turn either to the 
right or left, as the case may be, 
or to signal the traffic officer of his 
desire to turn such a corner, in 
order that the officer may handle 
the traffic to advantage. The re- 
sults are that the arm is not vis- 
ible at night, it is impossible to 
extend it with the side curtains on, 
and very inconvenient to drive in 


crowded thoroughfares with one 
hand on the steering wheel. The 
Columbus traffic signal, made by 
Ed. S. Adams & Co., Columbus, 





The Columbus traffic signal is shown 
in operation at the left of the cut 


Ohio, with its smooth, oily motion, 
is constructed in such a manner 
that it may be attached to the wind 
shield, one on each side, where it is 
visible from the side, front or rear 
of the car. The signal being fin- 
ished in a fire red, makes a very 
attractive appearance in the day 
time. Included in the outfit is a 
service switch to connect to the 
lighting system and by means of 
an automatic switch built in the 
raising disk, signals are automat- 
ically lighted while being raised to 
a warning position. This is accom- 
plished by a slight pressure on the 
foot pedal. The signals work en- 
tirely independent of each other 
and when the car is standing at 
night both signals may be raised, 
giving red lights all around the car 
and furnishing protection against 
collisions or other accidents. The 
retail price, complete, without bat- 
teries, is $15. 


Safeguard Motor- 
. Driven Horn 


The Duplex Electric Mfg. Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., is introduc- 
ing a new motor-driven electric 
horn, which is styled the “Safe- 
guard.” The essential feature of 
this horn is combined in its rotor 
and free-moving ball. By this 
means the company claims it has 
eliminated friction, and the horn is 
operated. on less current. The 
sound produced is extremely loud 
and penetrating. It can be heard 
for a full mile on land or water. 





Duplex safeguard motor-driven auto- 
mobile horn 


The Safeguard model B is 9 inches 
overall and finished in black baked 
enamel, which is guaranteed not to 
peel or crack. The retail price, 
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complete with cord and button, is 
$10. The company’s model A is 
identical with the model B, except- 
ing that it is 3 inches longer and 
possesses a deeper and more pow- 
erful tone. The retail price, with 
same finish, complete with cord and 
button, is $15. The Safeguard 
motorcycle horn is identical with 
the construction of model B, with 
the exception that it has a shorter 
projector and operates on three dry 
celis. The retail price, complete 
with adjustable bracket, cord and 
button, is $9. The same horn is 
furnished in vibrator construction 
at $4. 


Generating and Decar- 
bonizing Outfit 


The accompanying cut is an illus- 
tration of a complete generating 
and decarbonizing outfit, made by 
the Oxygen Generator Company, 






COMPLETE 
GENERATING ano | 
DEGARBONI ZING 
OUTFIT GS 





INJECTOR 


This outfit is made by the Oxygen 
Generator Company, Inc., Troy, N. Y. 


Inc., 304 River street, Troy, N. Y. 
The apparatus is well made and 
efficient, the company claims. Its 
operating cost per cylinder is but 
14 cents. As the usual charge for 
cleaning is $1 per cylinder the profit 
is large. As a garage proposition 
it is well worth while and at the 
same time its low cost puts it with- 
in the reach of the individual 
owner. The apparatus is provided 
with a stop cock that prevents the 
gas escaping while not in use. The 
complete outfit with enough chem- 
icals to clean eighteen cylinders 
costs $15. 
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HE FEELS SAFE 
WITH THE 


He knows that his horn will sound a note 
of warning at any time, by the mere push of 


a button. He knows that he can depend 
upon it. 


The dealer feels safe, too, because he 
knows that by satisfying customers, it is 
bringing him sales. The Maxo II clinches 
safety for both parties. 
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It gives a sharp, short, penetrating signal, 
takes little battery current for operation, and 
has a special lever type push button, which 
can be placed in any convenient position on 


the handle bar. 


It sells for $3.85, really cheap for its worth. 
Finished in handsome baked black enamel 
with a push-button of nickel, the MAXO II 
makes one of the most attractively useful 
horns sold anywhere. 


The Garford Manufacturing Co. 


100 Olive St, Elyria, O. 


BRANCH—THE GARFORD MFG. CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


DISTRIBU TORS—The Dean Electric Co., Los Angeles, Cal. The Dean Electric Co., Seattle, Wash. 
The Sumter Telephone Supply Co., Sumter, S. C. 
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NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


ONEIDA, ILL.—The Simpson’s Hardware store has purchased 
the stock of the South Side hardware store, and expects to 
be permanently located here within the next sixty days. The 
business is a retail one, handling the following: Automobile 
accessories, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, cream 
separators, cutlery, gasoline engines, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
pumps, shelf hardware and washing machines. It is the in- 
peeps ww of the company to discontinue some of the lines now 
carried. 


PEARL City, ILL.—The Miller hardware store has succeeded 
to the retail hardware business of R. Roth. The stock in- 
cludes bicycles, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, cutlery, dairy supplies, fishing tackle, furnaces, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, linoleums, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, plumbing department, prepared rovfing, pumps, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods and washing machines. 


ROSSVILLE, ILu.—Paulson & Coon have established them- 
selves as successors to the firm of Shumate, Maury & Com- 
pany. They retail baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, lubricating oils, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, gasoline engines, prepared roofing, pumps, re- 
frigerators, sewing machines, &c. 


West BROOKLYN, ItL.—F. D. Gehant & Son have broken 
ground for the erection of a new building to accommodate 
their increasing business. 


MICHIGAN City, IND.—G. H. Kriesel has leased a building 
and will soon open an up-to-date hardware store. Many im- 
provements are being made and modern fixtures installed. 
He will carry a complete stock of hardware. 


ALDEN, Iowa.—C. A. Norris has disposed of his hardware 
stock to C. J. Urmson. The stock has been invoiced, and 
includes bathroom fixtures, -belting and packing, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, cream separators, 
cutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and 
tin sheets, heating stoves, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, ranges and 
cook stoves, shelf hardware, tin shop, and washing machines, 
on which catalogs are requested. Plumbing and heating are 
recent additions. 


CEDAR Rapips, Ilowa.—The Aston Seaton Implement Com- 
pany has been incorporated to conduct a retail business, 
with a capital stock of $10,000. The incorporators are H. A. 
Hedges, C. A. Aston and A. S. Hammond. The stock in- 
cludes builders’ hardware, cream separators, gasoline engines, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, 
mg and wagons and buggies. The building to be occupied 

y the company has been remodeled for use as display floors. 


DuBUQUE, Iowa.—Fred C. Ris has leased the building at 
890 Main street, and is fitting it up for occupancy as a hard- 
ware store. An entire new stock of goods and fixtures will 
be installed. It is his intention to specialize in cutlery and 
tools, housefurnishings, kitchen utensils and household helps. 
He will stock a complete line of the “Keen Kutter’ tools and 
will call his store “The Keen Kutter Store,” and will retail 
the following lines: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, churns, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, hammocks and tents, home barbers’ supplies, 
kitchen. housefurnishings, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, 
oils, varnishes, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods 
and washing machines. Catalogs requested of importers of 
household specialties. 


Maprip, Iowa.—The building which Hutton & Lucas are 
erecting for use as a hardware store is nearing completion 
and is expected to be ready for occupancy about September 
15. The business is retail in the following lines: Bathroom 
fixtures, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, plumbing department, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop and toys and games. 


MARQUETTE, Kan.—The Wiley Alcorn hardware store has 
changed hands, and is now conducted by the Beckey Hard- 
ware Company. 


PAWNEE Rock, Kan.—The Lile Hardware Company has 
purchased the Wallace Armstrong implement and hardware 
store here, consisting of a stock of belting and packing, 
buggy whips, builders’ cutlery, gasoline engines, galvanized 
and tin sheets, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, pumps, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, wagons and buggies and washing machines. 
Catalogs requested on gas engines and farm wagons. 


HAVERHILL, Mass.—The Fellows Hardware Company re- 
quests catalogs on automobile accessories. 


STAMBAUGH, MicH.—J. F. Johnson has purchased the Stam- 
baugh Hardware Company. The name will be changed to 
the New Stambaugh Hardware Company and the stock will 
include a retail line of hardware. No new lines will be 
added, but the stock now carried will be made larger. 


AUSTIN, MINN.—Murray & Finn, retailers, are about to 
move into their building, and will shortly commence the 
transfer of their stock. The building is 40 by 80 feet, con- 
taining three floors and supplied with elevator service. 


HIGGINSVILLE, Mo.—Freese & Alberswerth have acquired 
the stock of the Muelder-Rehkop Hardware Company, and 
will assume charge as soon as the stock is invoiced. They 
retail the following lines: Bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, dog collars, 
dynamite, fishing tackle, gasoline engines, mechanics’ tools, 


_ pumps, ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf hard- 


ware, silverware and washing machines. 


oer 


GIBBON, Nres.—C. A. Gordon has purchased the Williams 
hardware store. Catalogs requested. 


JOHNSON, NeEB.—Schriner Bros. have disposed of their 
hardware stock to Ernst Oestmann. 


DuRHAM, N. C.—Plans are completed and work begun on 
the erection of a building for A. E. Lloyd & Co., on West 
Main street, which will consist of a basement, a store floor 
and second floor. The firm handles both a retail and whole- 
sale business in the following lines: Baseball goods, belting 
and packing, builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, 
cutlery, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, galvanized and 
tin sheets, heating stoves, heavy hardware, lime and cement, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, prepared roofing, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods and washing machines. 
The company expects to occupy its new quarters about De- 


cember Ist. 


Hoosick FAauus, N. Y.—Edrick S. Abel has disposed of his 
interest in the hardware firm of Abel & Brown to his partner 
Dean J. Brown, who will continue the business under his 
own name. This concern carries a complete line of hard- 
ware, to which kitchen cabinets have recently been added. 


Hoosick FALLS, N. Y.—Geo. A. Parker, of the Dorr-Parker 
Hardware Company has sold his half interest to the other 
members and resigned as director, treasurer and general 
manager. The company was incorporated in 1910, and con- 
— of Chas. N., Fred E. and Clarence Dorr and Geo. A. 

arker. 


SALISBURY, N. C.—The Salisbury Hardware & Furniture 
Company, wholesale and retail, will erect a modern business 
block on Church street. The upper floors will be used by the 
firm for its warerooms and the lower floors will be rented 
for business purposes. 


De LAMERE, N. D.—O. E. Siversen has succeeded to the 
hardware business of Edward Abrahamson. 


SPRINGFIELD, OrE.—F. J. Berger and L. J. Kolker have 
purchased the Johnson hardware store and opened it for 
business under the title of the Berger Hardware Company, 
retailing the following: Baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, gasoline engines, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, lime 
and cement, mechanics’ tools, prepared roofing, poultry sup- 
plies, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf 


' hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, wagons and 


buggies and washing machines. The new proprietors con- 
template adding materially to their present stock, including 
a line of farm implements. Plans are also under considera- 
tion for the erection of a warehouse. 


Davis, S. D.—De Noma Bros. have installed a new store 
front and are open for business. New modern shelving and 
up to date floor cases have been installed. The stock con- 
sists of Automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lime and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
tops and games, wagons and buggies and washing machines. 


RaPip City, S. D.—The Tom Sweeney Hardware Company, 
wholesalers and retailers, has opened its store, with a com- 
plete stock of hardware, including baseball goods, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dynamite, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture, gaso- 
line engines, heavy farm implements, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, pumps, refrigerators, sport- 
ing goods, tin shop, toys and games and washing machines. 
The company has erected a brick building 125x240 feet. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—The Sterling-Crumbliss Hardware Com- 
pany has acquired the stock and lease of the Cruze-Lyons 
Hayes Company at 318-320 Gay street. The transfer became 
effective August 1. The business is wholesale and retail, and 
the stock includes a complete line of bathroom fixtures, buggy 
whips, churns, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, hammocks and tents, home barbers’ supplies, lime 
and cement, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, poultry supplies, silverware, pumps and washing ma- 
chines. Builders’ hardware will be a product on which the 
company will specialize. 


CHARLOTTE, TExAS.—The Charlotte Hardware Company has 
established itself here, with a stock of automobile accessories, 
baseball goods, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, fishing tackle, furniture, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
tin shop, toys and games, wagons and buggies and washing 
machines. Catalogs requested on crockery. 


DoNnNA, TEXAS.—The Hooks-Boeye Hardware Company has 
mon its stock from $21,000 to $16,000. The business is 
retail. 


Ext Paso, Texas.—J. M. Sheers will start in the hardware 
business about October ist under the name of the Sheers 
Hardware Company. Catalogs requested on builders’ hnard- 
ware, stoves, aluminum ware, tools, enameled ware and re- 
frigerators. 
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a Atkins Always Ahead! 


Here is an entirely new idea in Hand Saw Handles. 
We've discarded the old style carved Handle and in 
its stead we offer on our most popular patterns— 


AT THE SAME PRICE—the new beautiful and 


attractive 


Embossed Handle 


The increased cost to us is fully justified by the improved appear- 
ance of the Saw. It makes them even more individual—even 
more distinctly ATKINS. You'll be surprised how quickly your 
best trade will buy these beautiful Saws with the new and ex- 


clusive ATKINS Embossing. 





And—remember—they are the same price to you, even if you can easily 
get 25 to 50 cents more for them. 


We furnish the Atkins Embossed Handle not only in the Atkins Per- 
fection Pattern, but also on the old style Straight Across Handle. 


Atkins 2s Saws 


It's little big things like this that add individuality and quality to the 
ATKINS line of Hand, Rip, Panel, Back, Compass, Keyhole, Wood 
and other types of Saws as well as to ATKINS Trowels, Saw Fitting 
Tools and Specialties. 


Why not get started with the big popular money-making line? We'll 
increase your profits and we'll ‘“‘Help You to Sell.” 


Bs C. Atkins & Co., Inc. 


The Silver Steel Saw People 





Home Office and Factory, Indianapolis, Ind. Canadian Factory—Hamilton, Ont. 
Branches carrying complete stocks in the following cities. Address E. C. ATKINS & CO., Inc. 
Atlanta Minneapolis Portland, Ore. Vancouver, B. C. 
Chicago New Orleans San Francisco Sydney, N. S. W. 

Memphis New York City Seattle 


Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, Wolverhampton, Ltd., Wolverhampton, England, Agents for Great Britain. 
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PUT IN A CALL FOR 


~~ COMMONITY 
SILV ER. 


. YOUR JOBBER CAN SUPPLY 











SIX TEASPOONS, $2.15 (engraving extra). fs Caneda, $2.75 


Be 2s) 2) ec ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Ltp, 
oe: : ONEIDA, N. Y. 





